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Art. 1. History of Great Britain, from the Revohition, 1698, to the 
Conclusion of the Treaty of we 13802, By William Relsham. 
In Twelve Volumes. Vols. xi. and xii. 8vo. pp. 1012, ° Price 
51. 5s. boards. — Phillips, 1005: 


HE utility of History, bet: ng founded in the nature of things, 
cannot be annihilated, though it is often impaired, by the 
manner in which History is written. Facts, so far as they are 
established and recorded, universally tend to illustr ate the doc- 
trines, as well as to evince the truth, of Divine Revelation. The 
perfections and providence of God, the general depravity of man- 
kind, and a importance of genuine religion, have thus been de- 

inonstrated, by writers who were strangers to these truths, and 
even by persons who aimed to subvert tliem. By attempting to 
account for all events merely from second causes, the y have fallen 
into the most discordant hypotheses ; and by carrying these to 
the most absurd extremes, have defeated their own sinister pur- 
pose S. 

Among the errors which have originated in ignorance, 
forge tfulness, or rejection, of the doctrines of a divine Provi- 
deac e, and a future state of retribution, the most common, per- 
haps, is that of regarding extraordinary success as an infallible 
token of superior wisdom and rec titude ; and of imputing a series 
of disappointments to inexcusable misconduct. The historian 
cannot, indeed, avoid details that are inconsistent with this 
theory: but he looks no higher than to the most conspicuous 
hero of his tale ; and with a licence which ought to be restricted to 
the poet and the painter, he exhibits al! collateral events’ and 

characters, either as contrasts or as foils, to aggrandize the object 
of his idolatry. 

After the most serious and impartial investigation of which we are 
capable, we cannot, on dny other principle, account for the ‘devo- 
tion which Mr. B. in these volumes, pays to the present Emperor 
of the Gauls. The : same sentiment may pe erhaps prevail nea 
the author’s political connexions ; and other personal attachme: 

may have had no small influence on his judge nent: but, ii so, 
we would not take it for granted, tliat they do not act on some 


5 principle ; and to no other can we reduce the phenomena, 
hich conti anally recur in the work before us. 
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The author’s plan has undergone numerous and striking ch 
since he first published his memoirs of the present reign. 
two volumes form the second augmentation of that part of his 
work. Inthe mterim, Mr. B. took a retrospective view of the 
two preceding reigns; and extended his title to “ Memoirs of the 
reigns of the House of Brunswick.” Having since, from a sketch 
prefixed to that work, of events from the epoch of the Revoluti 
composed a History of the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
his labours have at length assumed their present title and form, 

We consider a complete History of England from that era, a3 
an important desideratum: and we cannot regard Mr. Bs, per. 
formance as supplying the deficiency. The disproportion of 
allotting two thirds of it to the present reign, and only one third 
to the four preceding reigns, is obvious. There appears also to 
us, to be a natural distinction between Memoirs and History; 
which precludes the propriety of applying each of those titles to 
the same work. The Soon accurately express the former, 
Memoires pour servir a [ Histoire. Authors may render essential 
service to their successors, by furnishing Memoirs of the age in 
which they live; but in attempting to compose a History of 
that age, they have peculiar disadvantages to surmount. Be 
side the extreme dithiculty of writing with impartiality, on 
events in which we have a personal interest, and on living 
characters with whom we are intimately connected, we w- 
dertake to pass judgement before the evidence is summed 
up. Documents, requisite to detect the springs and hinges of the 
machine which we have to describe, are as yet inaccessible to us; 
and when they are displayed to the next generation, they wil 
probably serve to demonstrate the futility of our reasonings, and 
the folly of our conjectures. ‘The present reign has been so fer 
tile of interesting and astonishing events, that it has produced 
rage for contemporary histories: but they are evidently prema 
ture ; and they will probably be found essentially defective, when 
the period, ot which we have seen only the commencement, shall 
have completed its natural course. 

Among the alterations which Mr. B’s. work has sustained, we 
reckon the distribution into books as an improvement of its 
form. These, however, have received a fresh numeration hr st 
cessive additions, which produces inconvenience to a possessdof 
of the preceding. The book which commences his second 
volume, is now ealled the thirty-first. It introduces us to the De 
bates of Parliament, at the lan of 1798; and thus reminds 


of an advantage, which British historians of the present age po¥ 
sess over their predecessors. They are no longer obliged, like the 
Latin and Greek writers, to compose eloquent orations for 
use of their heroes and statesmen: nor is it necessary for them, 
with some iuodern historians of past times, to ascertain theif 
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readers of the private sentiments and feelings by which the per- 
sonages of their respective dramas were actuated. Our great 
men make speeches for.themselves ; our newspapers and registers 
record them; our historians interweave these materials into the 
tissue of their performances, of which they constitute no tri- 
fling portion: and thus a manufacture Is established, which bids 
fair to employ a number of hands, in whatever other respects it 
may, or may not, be productive. 

The regular recurrence of Mr. B.’s attention to Parliamentary 
Debates renders his work, whether entitled History or Memoirs, 
in reality a collection of Annals. His method, also, in arranging 
the events of each successive year, is so strictly cheonalagienh as 
to disjoint his narratives ; and sometimes to hurry the reader to 
a distant country, before he can consider what passes on the spot. 
The extensive dependencies and connexions of Great-Britain 
have led the author to give something like a general history of 
the period, rather than a particular one of our own nation; and 
his striking partialities have probably induced him, to dwell on 
several foreign transactions, much longer than their relation to 
our interests required, or authorised him to do. Hence we may 
upologize to our readers, if our extracts appear to be little con- 
nected with the history of this country. 

The Revolution of Naples in 1799, is thus deseribed; Vol. xi. 
pp. 119, 120: 


‘ Newly awakened to freedom, the hearts of the Neapolitans had, on 
the establishment of their republic, begun to dilate at the prospect of the 
progressive happiness which lay, or seemed to lie, before them. Depu- 
tations flowed in from all quarters to congratulate the republican govern- 
ment. The nobles, laying aside their Gothic prerogatives, felt pleasure 
in saluting by the name of brothers and equals those whom pride, support- 
ed by despotism, had hitherto called their vassals. The greater part of 
the bishops sent letters declaratory of their attachment to the revolution, 
For the first time in the Neapolitan provinces was seen the interesting 
spectacle of Liberty crowned by the hands of Religion. Almost every 
Where the tree of liberty was planted by the intervention of the clergy, 
who, clothed in their sacred robes, implored the blessing of Heaven on 
their regenerated country, and consecrated the joyful celebration with 
pious and solemn rites. In a word, a great majority of the higher classes 
of the community, both laics and ecclesiastics, seemed strongly influenced 
by the revolutionary spirit. ‘They had long discerned and detested the 
ignorance, the bigotry, and the oppression, of the vile despotism to which 
they were subject: and they seemed to embrace with enthusiastic eager- 
hess the opportunity which now offered for ever to shake off so ignomi- 
hious a yoke. But the inferior ranks of the Neapolitan nation were by 
ho means prepared for so great a change. ‘Their minds, unenlightened 
by knowledge, and degraded by the habits of slavery, did not expand at 
the idea of Ligerry ; a term of which they could, indeed, scarcely be 
made to comprehend the import.’ 
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We acknowledge ourselves as unable as the Neapolitan 
lace were, to comprehend the import of the term “ Liberty,” ig 
the application here given to it by Mr. B. Who could conceive 
it to signify, fraternization with the slaves of the French Diree. 
tory; a government for which no one can feel more sovereign 
contempt, than Mr. B. has poured on it? If our readers do not 
recollect what kind of liberty might have been expected by the 
Neapolitans, had their conspiracy succeeded, we may refer them 

the accounts in our daily papers, of the present state of Hol. 
and. Vor our own part, we cannot deem the loss of such bles. 
sings, a proper subject for lamentation. On the sufferings of the 
revolutionists at the re-establishment of the royal authority, he 
most pathetically descants ; and we join with him in regretting 
every enormity that was perpetrated on that occasion, and es- 
pecially the violation of public faith. We cannot, however, 
admit the excesses of a loyal but furious mob, to have demon- 
strated that the republican party “ formed the pride and orna- 
ment of the nation ;” or the treachery of a revengeful court, to 
have proved that “ Naples lost, by the hands of the executioner, 
almost all that it boasted of men illustrious for knowledge and 
merit.” pp. 123, 182. Conspiracies against established govern. 
ments have usually been formed, by persons of characters dia 
metrically opposite to these ; and we should require much strong- 
er evidence than that of Helen Maria Williams, to lead us toa 
different conclusion in this instance. As, however, the author 
usually refers to no authority for his statements, hers must be ac- 
knowledged to be better than none. 

Mr. b. regards the atrocities imputed to his hero during the 
celebrated expedition into Syria, as unworthy of any notice in his 
text; but in a note (pp. 204, 205), he thus palliates the massacre 
of the prisoners at Jaffa, with which General Buonaparte was 
charged by Sir Sydney Smith. 

‘ The gross and virulent personalities directed by the hero of Acre, 
the Patmerin of EnGuanp, against the new Amapis de Gaut, are 
wholly incompatible with the decorum and courtesy of knighthood. 
By far the most serious of the charges brought against the French con 
mandcr, has, however, been fully corroborated by later and more detailed 
evidence, viz. that of ‘‘ having massacred the 7urhish prisoners taken at 
Jaffa, in cool blood, three days after the capture of that place."—Vide 
letter dated Alay 30. 

The account given by Bonaparte himself of the storming of Jaffa, and 
the consequent events, is as follows: ‘* At five o'clock we were masters 
of the town, which during twenty-foar hours was given up to all the hor- 
rors of war, which never appeared to me so hideous. Four thousand of 
Dyezzar's troops, among whom were eight hundred cannoneers, were put 
to the sword: part of the inhabitants were massacred. I have sent home 
tore than five hundred persons of Damascus and Aleppo : as well as from 
teur to five Lundred bgyptians, I have pardoned the Mamelukes and 

Cashefs, 
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Cashefs, whom we took at El-Arisch. I have pardoned Omar Makram, 
scheik of Cairo. I have been merciful with the Egyptians, as well as 
with the people of Jaffa, but severe with the garrison which was taken 
with arms in its hands—severe envers la garnison qui s est laissé pren= 
dre les armes de la main.” —Vide Official Dispatch. 

It appears from this narrative, confirmed by all the other French ac- 
counts, that the ‘ massacre’ alluded to by Sir Sydney Smith, however 
barbarous and unjustifiable, was by no means, according to the vulgar re- 
port and belief, universal of the captured garrison, but as Sir Sydney's 
letter indicates, of the Turkish prisoners only ; the number of whom has 
has never been ascertained. In extenuation of this deed of blood and 
horror, it has been urged that it was intended as an act of just and neces- 
sary retaliation—the Turks never having, on any occasion, given quarter 
tothe French. It is also affirmed that the Turkish part of the garrison 
of Jaffa was in great measure composed of men released on their parole 
after the surrender of El-Arisch and Gaza ; and who were therefore, by 
the laws of war, liable to military execution—men whom it was equally 
unsafe for the French commander to retain or release. Nothing, how- 
ever, can reconcile such a procedure to the feelings of afflicted humanity, 
It may, nevertheless, be truly said that the massacre perpetrated by the 
detestable Suwaroff, at Warsaw, though comparatively lite animadvert- 
ed upon, and the author of which has even been extolled as a Christian 
hero, was infinitely more atrocious than this of Jaffa, as admitting none 
of the same palliating circumstances,’ 


A still heavier imputation, the author thus wards off from his 
favourite character. 


‘As to the other popular charge against Bonaparte, not indeed men- 
tioned or hinted at by Sir Sydney Smith, of his having caused all the sick 
in the hospital at Jaffa to be poisoned in one night, it appears to be mere 
fiction and romance ; and it is probably not believed by a single indivi- 
dual in France. 

Such an act as that of poisoning six or seven hundred persons in one 
night, must have been as little capable of concealment as the murder of 
the same number of persons in open day ; and it is impossible that Bona- 
parte could have retained, for a moment after the perpetration of it, the 
attachment or confidence of his troops Upon the subject of attention to 
the sick, the testimony of Desgenettes, the celebrated physician-general to 
the French army in the east, is in the highest degree favorable to Bona- 
parte ; whom he represents ‘ as accustomed in person to visit and re- 
lieve those who were afflicted with the pestilential contagion." Histoire 
médicale de l’ Armée d'Orient.’ pp. 205, 206. 

In the appendix to his history, Mr. B. reverts to the subject, 
on occasion of Sir Robert Wilson’s publication, in which both 
these charges were advanced. He admits that “ the former was 
confirmed in a very great degree, though by no means in its utmost 
latitude, by independent and collateral evidence. The latter, 
‘holly improbable in itself, rested solely upon the testimony of a 


Single individual, whose very name was not made knowu to the 
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Vol. xii. pp. 497,498. In a note on this passage he also ob. 
serves, that 

‘ One of the most barbarous actions recorded in history is the murder 
in cold blood of the French prisoners captured at the battle of Agincourt, 
yet the general character of Henry V. is not that of a sanguinary mop- 
ster. ‘Lhe cruelties perpetrated after the victory at Culloden were mos 
atrocious, yet were the habits and temper of the duke of Cumberland 
universally allowed to be mild and beneficent.’ 

\) e admit that a solitary instance, even of such an act of bar 
barity as that referred to, would not be competent to denote any 
yerson to be a “ sanguinary monster ;” though it must remain an 
indelible blot on his character; but this admission affords no ex. 
tenuation of repeated violence and cruelty, So far are we, in any 
case, from «“ rejoicing in iniquity,” that a demonstration of 
Buonaparte’s innocence of the more atrocious of these charges, 
would aflord us pleasure. This, however, has never been given; 
and we have even been assured, that both these transactions were 
commonly spoken of by the French who returned trom Egypt, as 
points beyond dispute. ‘That they should not, if true, have been 
publicly confirmed, is less difficult to be accounted for, than that, 
if faise, they should not have been publicly contuted, by witnesses 
who were on the spot. 

‘The author's inveterate animosity to Mr. Pitt and his friends, is 
well known from his former volumes. He thus speaks of their 
secession from the miuistry in 1801. 

‘A more entire change of administration has seldom been known, 
and it seemed upon the whole to diffuse great joy throughout the king- 
dom: not that the new arrangement was perfectly approved by perhaps 
a single individual, but that every one was weary of the last arrogant and 
loquacious set of ministers, whose magnificent boasts and pompous pro- 
fessions had invariably been followed by disappointment, disaster, and 
disgrace, in whatever related to the avowed objects of the war ; though 
it bad undoubtedly been attended with those successes, which, had 
purpose of it been rational, and the conduct of the executive govern 
ment able, must have long since ensured its accomplishment. Never 
was such confidence placed by the parliament, or the nation, in any 
ministers—never had the army or navy exerted themselves with mort 
zeal and bravery ; yet were not the ends, for the attainment of which 
this confidence was given, and these exertions made, in any one instance 
fulfilled.” Vol xii. p. 157. 

He condescends, in a note, to cite the satyric strains of Peter 
Pindar on this memorable occasion, however degrading to the 
dignity of the historic muse. 

With the Definitive Treaty of Peace, in March 1802, we ex 
Soe trom Mr. B's, title, that his work would have concluded: 

wut his subject is dispatched in the former part of his thirty-sixth 
book : and he comprises in the remainder of it a variety of mat 
ter, including the final settlement of what has been called the 
German Indemnities. This enlargement affords him opportans 
of 
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for animadversion on the measures, which tended to invalidate the 
recent pacification : in which, as yor be expected, the conduct 
of our government is indiscriminately censured ; and that of the 
French Consul and his agents, as indiscriminately applauded. 
Mr. B. zealously labours to Bx onour government, the entire blame 
of the renewal of hostilities ; by maintaining, that the detter of the 
Treaty of Amiens required our evacuation of Malta at the expira- 
tion of three months from its date. ‘The whole force of his argu- 
ment, however, appears to us to depend on the position, that, 
cause the attainment of such a guarantee as was necessary to pre- 
serve that island from becoming an appendage to France, was not 
verbally specified to be a condetion of the evacuation, the failure 
of obtaining the guarantee was no justification for keeping pos- 
session of the island. Moreover, lest thismode of reasoning should 
not be sufficiently plain and striking, to criminate our own 
fovernment, and to exculpate that of France, in the judgement 
of his readers, Mr. B. proceeds, in an a pendix of 84 pages, to a 
discussion of the whole negociation which terminated in Lord 
Whitworth’s departure from Paris, May 12, 1808. These, the 
author considers as demonstrative of the First Consul’s desire for 
peace. We have not a doubt, that both the governments, and 
both the nations, were earnestly desirous of peace: but it was 
with opposite views; France, tor the purpose of extending its 
power more effectually by peace than by war; and ourselves, On 
the condition of restricting it to the extent which it had previous- 
ly acquired, 

We believe Mr. B. to be a sincere lover of peace; and we are 
certain, that he cannot regret more poignantly than we do, the 
revival of a flame which had raged so long, and had so recently 
been extinguished. We neither suppose our own government to 
be incapable of errors nor free from defects: nor do we approve 
of the unqualified abuse, which it is fashionable to lavish oat hostile 
powers. We do not think the time is yet come, for a final deci- 
sion of the cause at issue between France and Britain. Adhuc 
sub judice lis est. The similarity, however, between the conduct 
of Louis the Fourteenth after the Treaty of Nimeguen, and that of 
the First Consul after the Peace of Amiens, appears to us so 
striking, that we cannot close our remarks, without enabling our 
readers to judge of the parallel. “ After he had made peace,” says 
sn acute historian and statesman, “ with all the powers with whom 
he had been in war, he continued to extend his conquests both by 
the pen and the sword. He seized into his own hands, under 
the notion of dependencies and the pretence of reuntons, what- 
ever towns or districts of country tempted his ambition, or suited 
his conveniency: and added by these and other means, in the 
midst of peace, more territories to those the late treaties had 
yielded to him, than he could have got by continuing the war. 
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He acted afterwards in the support of all this, without any bounds 


or mits. Had he contented himself with the acquisitions that 
were confirmed to him by the treaties of 1678, and 1679, and 
with the authority and reputation which he then gained, it iy 
plain that he would have prevented the alliances that were after 
wards formed against him, and might have remained not only the 
principal, but the directing power ‘of Europe: but instead of this, 
p" coutinued to vex and provoke all those who were unhappi 
for them, his neighbours; and that in many instances for trifles.” 
Bolingbroke on the Study of History, Letter VIL. 

his well. know n, that this conduct produced the League of 
Augsburg in 1686, and resulted in the complete humiliation of 
Louis by t he war of 1701. Over-weening ambition has usually, 
sooner or later, proved fatal to itself. May our own county 
never lose sight of this trath! as est et ab Aoste doceri. 

No withsian ling the strange and unhappy bias, that seems fo 
have enced me 13's. mind in many of his disquisitions and 
ae Ati tts, his wor ¢ sauncowenn various tr: aits of a more pleasing 
kind: and a aes ig we regard it as coming greatly short of the 
character indicated by its ode, heterogeneous in its matter, and 
defective in iis arrangement; yet it is by no means destitute of 
historical merit. He possesses the independence, though not the 


binpaitia hit 


y,—the animation, though not the temper rance,—that 


4 


are proper to the historian. We believe hin, though warped 
by the spait of party, to be a cordial friend to the British con- 


siitution ; as weilas to the ge neral interests of liberty aud peace, 
’ ’ ' . 
Alis style 


is always spirite d, and generally easy and correct. Its 
chicit deiects arise from the irritability of ‘his temper, and the vio- 
Jence of his pre, jraclieg i, which betray ‘themselves even in his table 
of conten uch marginal heads as these—“ Great diplomatic 
Otto —incapacity of Lord Grenville—wis lom of 
the Const a ir covernment—u npolitic and clandestine intrigrues of 
the British ministry,” &c. Ke. afford a iaithtul index, not merely 
to the subject of his paragi raphs, but to the s spirit in which they 
are written. Indeed, Mr. B. would re ject with scorn the title ofa 
dispassionate historian. He speaks in his preface very con- 
temptuously of that frizid philosophy, which recites “ facts, 
Without adverting to principles,’ &c. Principles ought, never- 


theless, to be coolly investigated, before they are warmly espous- 


ed: otherwise our ze ‘al will not be according to knowledge, 
This, we think really to be the author s case: but what we have 
been obliged chiefly to censure, is rather a dere liction of principle, 
than a warmth of attachment to it; a prodigality of censure, not 
on measures, but on me nh; a doati Ing fondness for one parsys and 
an implacable aversion from every other. Mr. B's, admiration 
f the C; mperor of the Gauls has every where reminded us of the 
language 


pty. 
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of another panegyrist, addressed to a brotif port in 


the seventeenth century. 
¢ I read thee over with a lover's eye ; 
Thou hast no fault, or Ino tault can spy ; 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I.’ 

With the sincerest good-will we would recommend to the au- 
thor that attention to the Oracles of Divine’ Truth, which leads to 
cease from man whose breath is in his nostrils:” without this 

reservative, we are ever liable to “ put darkness for beht and 
ight for a: uirkness.” 





—— 
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Art. II. The Philadelphia Medical Museum, for July, August. eer Sep- 
tember, 1804. Vol. 1. No. 1. Conducted by John Redman Coxe, M.D. 
Philadelphia, printed by A. Barham. pp. 120. Price Halfa Dollar. 

Vik respeectabie work, entitled, The Medical Repository, 

f Was some ‘time ago set on foot at New York, under the di- 

rection of Drs. Mitchell and Miller, which has been favourabl 

received in the United States, and is now continued to the se- 
venth volume. Excited and encouraged by the success and uti- 
lity of this work, De. Coxe and his associates have instituted the 

Medicul Museum on a similar plan, in order “ to give a more 

rapid ditt. sion to that information, which otherwise must be con- 

fined to the breasts of individuals;” and especially to communicate 
every discovery In me licine, which may Jead to the prevention 
or cure of those contagious diseases , by which that country has 
been long and severely afilicted. To a work so benevolently 

projected, we cannot but wish all that sue cess, tO W hich the im- 

portance of its object, and we may add its general execution, 

give it a fair and decisive claim. 

This volume is divided into two parts. The first contains 
Orivinal Communications: the second is entitled, 4 Medical 
and Philosophical Register. Of the papers which compose the 
first part, ser treat of the Yellow Bever. Uf we give large ex- 
tracts from this part of the work, the unportance of the subject, 
and the general interest taken in it by the British public, will 
plead our exeuse. A fear, lest so awtul a scourge should visit 
these favou ed lands, has prev ailed ; and a recent circumstance, 
Which bas fallen under our not ce, indicates the reasonableness 
of such ana :pprehension. 

A gentleman in the West Indies was eleven times attacked b 
this to rmidable disorder, but by the timely apphe ation of medi- 
cal skill, and the belp of a vigorous constitution he recovered. 
At length, he fled with his family from the scene of danger. On 
their passage to Engl: ind, his wife was scized with the same dis- 
order, the seeds of which she bad brought with ber from the 
tsiands: but, owing to the change of climate, and other advan- 
tageous circumstances, it had a favourable termination. Since 
ter arvival, the gentlemua has had another attack of fever, 
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which, from all we have been able to learn, was very similar to th 
fever which he had in the West Indies, though in a milder form, Jy 
this, or in,some such way, we see it possible for this insidioys 
and spreading contagion to make its way into our hitherto f. 
vourcd land. ‘This consideration, which should awaken us tog 
sense of our dependence on the providence of God, renders im. 
portant to us those accounts of the disease, on the authority of 
which we can depend, and from which its symptoms and its 
treatment may derive useful illustration. 

Dr. Mitchell's description of the Yellow Fever in Virginia, ih 
1741-2, pp. 1—21, bemg in many respects the most important, 
demands our first attention. — [It was originally sent to Governa 
Coden. The late Dr. Franklin had taken a copy of it; and,a 
little before his death, put it into the hands of Dr. Ben). Rush, 
by whom it was communicated to the Medical Museum. To Dr. 
Rush this paper appears to have beea exceedingly useful, in de 
recting hun to that mode of practice, which he pursued with 
so much suceess, in the yellow fever of 1745. 

Dr. Mitehell had accurately observed numerous cases of this 
terrible disease, as ii had appeared in Virginia in the year 

741-2; the paroenomre s,mptoms oi which appeared to 
him, to be the si followieg, “ot which the last three are mor 
pecniiartoit. 1. A very great and sodden debility without any 
manifest cause. 2. A grievous feverish anxiety. 5. A_ short, 
quick, aud ditheult orthopnaie respiration, after the fever 1 
formed. 4. A contracted deep pulse, which grows soft and low 
after the yellow eflusion appears. 5. A pain of the serobiculus 
cordis, either much complained of, or to be felt on pressing the 
part. 6. A yellowness ol the eyes, and of the whole body, un- 
is prevented by colliquative discharges:—ta which may be 
added, a violent and unusual pain‘of the head, unless drowned, 
ws it were, in the nore grievous Complaint about the precorda. 

Dr. Mi. next gives aiunute detail of the appearances in five casts 
ot dissection, The first, the subject of which was a negro womal 
turned of forty, and who died on the fourth day of the disease, 
secs to have been conducted with great accuracy an | attention. 
The patient had complained of violent anxieties, and severe 
pains of the head and back, returning at intervals. The Aype 
chondres beeame contracted; the serobiculus cordis, painful t0 
the touch; respiration short, quick, and interrupted, with deep 
siahs and heavy groans. Orther syinptoms were, a slight raving 
rather than delirium, a black tongue, unquenchable thirst, te 
mors, very quick and depressed pulse, the eyes very yellow, ands 
sudden and severe pain about the navel a few minutes before death. 

‘After cutting’ says the Dr. ‘the teguments of the abdomen, th 
fat of the body appeared very vellow, as the eyes commonly are im? 
jaundice. Upon penetrating into the cavity of the abdomen, and layi0e 
the imteguments aside, I was surprized to see no such thing 4s ac 
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omerium ; at first I imagined I had torn it off, or removed it to one side 
with the teguments, but in vain was it sought for in the whole body, 
There appeared a few things like the blood vessels of the cawl, ad- 
hering to the place where it is generally connected with the stomach and 
colon, but there were no more remains of its substance than a little yel- 
lowish oily liquor, floating up and down among the intestines and about 
the mesentery.’ 

In all the cases of dissection related here, the appearances in 
this respect were precisely the same, the omentum having been 
abolished in each; no other remains being found to indicate its 
former existence, than that small portion of yellow oily matter 
mentioned before, floating up and down in the abdomen. 


‘The liver appeared turgid and plump without any blemish on its 
convex surface, but on the concave side two thirds of it were of a deep 
black colour round the gall bladder, seeming to be mortified or cor- 
rupted. 

‘The gall “ladder appeared outwardly of a deep yellow, but within 
was full of a black, ropy, coagulated bile, which sort of substance 
likewise obstructed the porus diliarius and ductus choledochus. It was 
scarcely fluid, but, on opening the gall bladder, it retained its form and 
shape without being evacuated ; it more resembled Lruised or mortified 
blood, evacuated from the mortified parts of the surrounding liver, 
though it would stain a knife or probe thrust into it of a yellow colour. 

‘The duodenum appeared of a yellow colour as usual; but where 
contiguous to the cystws fellea, had a mixture of deep green or erugine- 
ous colour, intermixed with its yellow : within it contained a viscid bile 
or yellow mucus, closely adhering to its tunics, mixed with a little of 
the black bile, like that contained in the cystis. Its villous coat was 
lined with a thicker fur or slime than ordinary, which being peeled off, 
the other vascular coats appeared red and inflamed. 

‘The stomach appeared manifestly inflamed; on its outer surface 
towards its upper oritice, it had éwo /arge spots of a dark red colour; 
within it had nothing but a little black choler, resembling that of the 
gall bladder, but of a darker colour; it seemed to be inflamed within 
likewise, and its villous coat appeared like that of the duodenum, as if 
swelled or distended. This has appeared in all cases of dissection, where 
the persons have died of this disease. 

‘The lungs, instead of being collapsed, were rather inflated. They 
were all over full of L/ack or livid spots, some as broad as the palm of 
the hand, on which were to be seen small vesicula or blisters, like those 
of an erisypelas or gangrene, containing a yellowish humour.’ 


Dr. M. did not extend his observations, except in a general 
Way, to other parts of the body, as there seemed to be no ma- 
terial defect in any of them; only he remarks, that the veins 
Were in general empty of blood, even the venaecava, and its 
branches; but the vena portarum was tuil and distended as 
ustal. ‘Lhe blood seemed to be accumulated in the viscera, as 
the lungs, liver, and spleen bled freely on beifg cut. In this 
ease the brain was woé examined, “ for want of coaveniencies at 
hand ;” 
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hand ;” but in three cases where it was examined, no morbid af 
tection appeared to have taker 1 place. 


On the state of the blood in this disease Dr. M. made ay 
ricty of obs rvations. 

‘ The venous blood was of a deep red or florid colour, thin and fluxile, 
without sizy inflammation, crust or skin upon it when cold. Th 
crassamentum, broad, shallow, and floating, easily divisible Ly the fin. 
gers; the serum making two thirds of the whole, when taken at th 
height of the disease, which was usually the fourth day, and about oy 
half at the beginning. This was the constant state in 30 or 40 cage 
which he examined at all seasons of the year. 

‘The arterial blood taken on the fourth day presented different 
pearances, though it was not more florid than the venous blood is ge. 
nerally in this distemper; yet when cold it hada puruleat yellow skin 
on the top, exactly resembhag the crust on the venous blood of pleun 
tics, not very thick, but tou oh and not easily divided, 

‘dhe crassamentum was very cohesive, thick, and blackish at bot. 
tom; and the serum made not above a sixth or erghth part of the whole, 
which was ot a deep yellow or saffron colour, and tinged a cloth dipped 
into it, deeper than usually takes place, on a rag dipped in the urine of 
persons in a jaundice 

These observations are of importance, as we are not well in- 
formed of the state of the blood in malignant fevers. 

This fever, says Dr. M., was e — rated, on equ ial, or un- 
equal days, till the fourth. On this day the signs ot the yellow 
effusion began to appern', either in the eyes or by vomiting and 
purging : this cd: AV Wals the index of the future . Ail good c hanges 

vourabie symptoms now, denoted recovery on the seventh; 

tappearances on this day porteaded death on the sixth. fh 
the exacerbations were on equal days, they ¢ ecnerally died in the 
third paroxysm, or the sixth day: but uf on unequal days, they 
TECOVerver the seventh. . 

Dr. Mos most efeetual prophylactic in this disease was the 
following, which seems to have failed him only in a very few out 
ol nunierot 


‘On the commencement of the attack, he took six or eight ounces of 
blood trom the arm: after which some fell into protuse sweats ; but 
those wi did not took a vomit of 2; ecacuantiia soon atter bleeding, 
which, on the might foliowing, was succeeded | y copious sweats, which 


were generally urged on by a plentiful use of te] id diluents and warm 


nt of this fever in America, is by copious 
4, rypyt eppaiaw | ar | aon “ree 
frequent calometand galap purges, an 
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Yellow Fever of Pe nsylvania and that of Virginia, (p. 20,) ree 
marks, that 


‘Those attacked by the disorder in the former pli wee were afflicted, 
1}, With wandering pen s like those attending a rheu “rn tic fever, but 
much more severe: 2. What Dr. Mitchell c alls the atratilious humour, 
was highly acrid, but not so viscid as thatin Virginia: 3, ecidiekta con- 
ulsive vom it! ngs appeare d on the first or second, bat more commonly 
on “ third day, when it became generally fatal, by bringing on an hic- 
cough, inflammation of the stomach and viscera, with a large discharge 
by Sait of a llack matter like coffee grounds, mixed witha bl loody 
lymph, or coagulated blood, which frequé tly put a period to the pa- 


tient’s lite.’ 


We re mi irk, that this last sy mptom was an inseparable conco- 
mitant of the Yellow lever, as it appeared in the ensuing ac- 
count. 

Dr. Drysdale’s “ History of the Yellow Fever at Baltimore 
in 1794,” in three letters to Dr. Benjamin Rush, which occupies 

‘} pages of this number, is also very interesting. From Let- 
ter II. sclect the following description, which was applicable 


all eases where there was a fatal termination of the discase. 


a) 


\ 


‘The eve of the physician entering the chamber of the sick, would 

e arrested by a countenance of distress ; die countenance of one weep- 
¢ with the anguish of a broken heart. He would behold a face suf- 

fused with blood; an eye, red, watery, half-closed, and sad: the parts 
immediately around it swoln; its sient glance spoke forcibly to the soul, 
nd seemed to demand its pity. He would see the tongue moist and 
ki ly dry, and parched with heat; a 


white or clean; the skin excessive 
lse hobbling or intermitting, slow, or frequent, full or small, but al- 


ys fense; the patient tortured with excruciating pains, rendered less 
rtable bv constant exertions to vomit, til delirium mingled with 
ns a frantic langh or song. 

At certain periods the heat of the skin would abate for a short time, 
eall other syrmptoms continued with unremitted violence. But at 

th the skin would become cool, the pulse lose its tension and fre- 
qu ind every pain cease. ‘The fiery redn of the eye would dis- 
appear, and assume the yellow livery of bile. A yellowness would ap- 
pear about the neck, aud gradually extend itself over the whole body. 
A vomiting of a lack firad resembling the grounds of coffee, would 
en occur, and the patient become sensibie of immense and oppressive 
weakness, Ag these symptoms increased the lips appeared oedom: atous, 
the tongue swol len: the skin become co! ‘on al 1d impart on pressure a 
sensation like that of a de “ person. The pulse would continue preter- 


hatutally slow, and acquire a fulness as death approached. A hiccup 
dat length occur, the puise sink rapidly, and seem to pause after 


y pulsation, as though it were to beatno more. ‘The blood then 

b s froin different parts the b dy. ‘Lhe a tie not the arteries Is no 

‘felt. The rely gradually ceases its exertions, while delirium and 
‘0avuls.ons announce the yictory of death.’ , 


Dr. 
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Dr. Drysdale’s account is to be continued in the sue 
number. Persons most liable to the infection were youn eal 
dren, (on whom, says Dr. Drysdale, it fell with remorseless vig, 
lence), and those in the meridian of life. Negroes were kg 
liable to contract the disorder than Whites, yet many of they 
tell victims to it. People of different nations suffered unequal; 
from it. The Danes, Swedes, Germans, Irish, and English why 
were not habituated to the climate, sunk under its violence, ani 
the French West Indians only escaped. 


In page 43, we have an account of the salutary eHects 
of ligatures we the last stage of a_violent case of Yellow Fee, 
by Dr. Stuart, of Philadelphia. The subject of these expen. 


incnts was a young woman 20 ” of age, ot a sound COR! 
tution. On his first visit, Drs. 


‘ Ordered 20 ounces of blood to be taken from the arm, after whid) 
she took doses of ten grains of calomel and ten grains of jalap even 
three hours, until they operated. Large and frequent doses of calome, 
yoined with mercurial frictions, and ‘frequent blood-letting were ther 
prescribed; so that in four days she Jost etghty ounces of blood, and bal 
taken 100 erains of calom land twelve ounces of the strongest mercurial 
ointment had been rubbed in on the extremities, without any good é 
tect. On the fourth day she sighed much, was very restless, com 
plained of an intolerable sensation of burning in the stomach, and wa 
harrassed with frequent efforts to vomit. The application of blisterst 
the epigastric region and to the upper and lower extremities afforded m 
relict, On the following morning the lower extremities were cold, ant 
the pulse almost imperceptible, yet the pulsations of the heart and tk 
carotid urterws were so violent, as to be discoverable by the motion ¢ 
the bed-clethes. Dr. S. then applied a ligaiure to each arm near the 
middle of the humerus, tight enough to impede the return of the blood 
by the vein, and not so tight as to stop the faint pulsations of the arte 
ries. In less than 15 minutes the veins ceased to be turgid, but th 
fingers became violently contracted with convulsive spasms, and th 
Wrists were soon drawn into consent. Fearing Jest the spasms mighi 
become general, Dr. S. removed the ligatures, and in ten minutes th 
spasms were relaxed. ‘Lhe ligatures were again applied and relaxed wit 
exactly the same etiects ; w hich application and removal were continued 
for nearly two hours, during which the pulse grew gradually stronger: 
the pulsation of the heart and’ carotid arteries became more trapguil, a 
the anorexia and voiniting were less frequent. Anxiety also decline, 
muscular strength encreased, the extremities with these changes © 
sumed their natural heat, and the patient declared she was considerably 
relieved. The ligaiures were then discontinued, and the calomel a 
frictions alone resorted to. Pytalism appeared on the succeeding night 
and on the sixth day of the disease she became convalescent.’ 

In p- 47, we have an account of the successful application g 
arscuic tn three cases of eruptions by 1. C. Oto. 

~— first case was that ot 

A young gendeman who had an eruption on various parts re 
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body, which at first resembled musquetto bites, and often took place to 
merely rubbing the skin. In the course of the day the lumps would 
subside, leaving a small vesicle behind filled with a thin whitish humour, 
Every means of cure which the nature of the disease indicated to be 
proper, was resorted to, without the smallest good effect. Dr. Fowler's 
mineral solution of arsenic Was now administered in doses of ten drops, 
three times a day for a week: the eruptions began to disappear fast, and 
no new ones succeeded. After the disuse of the remedy for a few days, 
adose or two were taken for another week, and then finally disconti- 
nued. The disease now entirely ceased, and the skin became perfectly 
pure and clean.’ 


Several years have elapsed since this cure was effected, and > 


the young gentleman still continues perfectly free trom his former 
disagreeable complaint. 

The second case was that of 

‘A woman, who suffered much from considerable ulcerations on the 
nose and cheeks, accompanied with a fiery redness, similar to the ap- 
pearance that often takes place in the faces of those, who have been in- 
temperate in the use of spirituous liquors. Not being able to bear the 
unpleasant remarks of those whom she met in the streets, she was 
obliged to confine herself almost entirely to the house. A_ physician to 
whom she applied gave her some medicine, which seemed tor the pre- 
sent to remove the disorder; but in about a year it broke out again with 
redoubled violence, her palate became highly diseased, and several pieces 
of bone came away from the reof of her mouth. Her nose also was 
greatly ulcerated, together with her cheeks and upper lip. In this dis- 
tressing situation she was ordered to dress the parts atfected with lint 
moistened with sweet oul, and to take 8 drops of Fowler's mineral solu- 
tion of arsenic, three times a day, ina little water. From this treat- 
ment her situation began immediately to improve, and being persisted in 
lor six weeks she became entirely well. 


At the writing of the above account, two years had elapsed 
siuce the cure was eflected, without the least return of the dis- 
ease; nor had any bad consequences followed the long continued 
use of the medicine. 

Next follows a History of a case of Tetanus, in which large 
quantities of Cantharides were ineffectually employed. By De. 
Coxe. 

We are sorry to remark such an obstinate i rsistance in a 
mode of treatment, which from the beginning promised no fa- 
vourable result. What is most deserving of notice in this pa- 
peris, the detail of the appearances on dissection, in the body of 
the unhappy suflerer, who was a young man. Fifteen hours 
atter his death, 


“The aldomen was much distended from flatus in the alimentary 
ial. The adipose matter was very small, and the foctor considerable, 
Ut the omentum scarcely any thing remained but a thin transparent 
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morane. The stomach was in general sound, on!y some small ap- 
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pearances of inflammation near the pylorus. The spleen was a lity 
altered in colour, being of a more leaden hue than natural. The fine 
was sound; the gad/ bladder large and distended with yellow bile, whig 
tinged the adjoining parts considerably. The kidneys and ureters wen 
sound; the (/adder, which contained about two ounces of urine, wy 
contracted, and its coats thie kened, but no inflammation appeared in it 
The fhorate viscera were sound, except the heart, which appeared tok 
smaller than w on The carne column@ were in a state of strong con 
traction, and permanently rigid. ‘The blood was not in coagula, bet 
dissolved like molasses, as in animals killed by lightning. ‘The oesephe. 
gus was perfectly sound, but the epig/ottis and trachea were highly in- 
flamed, especially the latter, increasing in redness as it approached th 
lungs.’ 

‘Lhe inflammation of the trachea may be easily accounted fer, 
by the prodigious quantity of canthandes taken, not less than 
2400 drops of the uncture. ‘This also wiil account for the pre 
ternatural contraction of the bladder. 

Next follows an decount of Resuscitation ina case of Supposed 
Death from Yellow Fever, im a letter trom John Rush, M.D. 
to Dr. Coxe. 

‘This is 2 most remarkable and highly interesting case, anda 
it may serve, according to the wis h of “tee reporter, to prevent 
premature mierme nt, and lead to the use of remedies for resuscite 
tion in doubtful cases of death from fever as well as from other 
causes,” we stall insert it entire. 

‘ James Clark, an ordinary seaman belonging to the Ganges, lying a 
Marcus Hook, (a small village on the banks “of Delaware,) about 16 
years of age, and of a hale constitution, was attacked on the 7th of 
September, 1798, with the yellow fever. The symptoms were such a 
characterize the malignant forms of this disease. The force of the dis 
ease seemed principally exerted on the arterial system, while the muset 
lar and nervous systems appeared to be but secondarily affected. The 
pulse was depressed at the commencement of the attack, but rose soon 
= s, and became full and strong. Twenty-four ounces of blood, 
in all, ‘taken from his arm in the first paroxysm ; during which he 
Was at neit uly purged with strong doses of calomel. On “the second 
day bleeding and purging were discontinued, aud mercurial frictions 
together with small and repeated doses of calomel were prescribed, it 
order to produce a saliv ation. Thi:, however, could not be effected. 
The disease, notwithstanding the use of a variety of stimulants, such # 
brandy, ether, and laudanum, arri ived at the last stage, when, on the 
morning of the fourth day, the black vomiting beean, and continu 
until twelve o'clock at noon, at which time it was said he had expired. 
Upon paying my second visit to the tents, at four o'clock in the after 
noon of th > sume day, Lsaw the body of Clark lying in a coffin, and ap 
parently lifeless. On closely examining it, 1 observed the pale yellow 
hot previously tinged the temples, nails, and neck, changed to a 

and mitersperse d with pur plish spots resembling pete 

Ise nor heat were perceptible, nor was respiration dis 

irror, which was held before the mouth. Putrefae 
tion, 
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gan, however, had not taken place ; the lower jaw was still flexible, and 
pon a more minute examination, I felt (or thought I felt,) a slight 
garmth about th» epigastric region. With such slender and eva 
nescent symptoms of life, experiment indeed promised litde. But 
something I was resolved to attempt: I therefore ordered the body to be 
covered with warm ashes from the cook's fire, and a gill of very strong 
brandy toddy to be poured down the throat every half hour. Being 
called away { could not wait to see the effects of these remedies ; but 
requested Mr. Parker to continue the use of them, whilst any hope re- 
mained of their being successful. On my return at sun-rise the follow- 
ing morning, | had the pleasure to find Clark propped up, indulging him- 
self with soup! From Mr. Parker I learned, that about eight o'clock, 
after he had received a quart of brandy, he began to respire ; that the 
brandy was continued in the same proportion [ had prescribed, until 
eleven o'clock, when he was so far recovered, as to complain of the 
warmth of the ashes; that he was then taken out of the coffin and laid 
on straw on the ground. Port wine sangree was then substituted fur 
brandy, and was regularly administered until day-/ight when he refused 
to take any more, and called for food.’ 


Among a number of important egy which our limits will 
not permit us to notice particularly, is the History of a case 
of ducurism, with a very accurate and intelligible engraving.— 
This case was successtully treated by the reporter. 

We shall conclude our extracts from this valuable publication, 
by referrinz to the subject of “a Letter” given in p. 93, “ from 
a Gentleman in London to his Correspondent in New-York dated 
May 31, 1804, relative to the Death of a Son of Mr. Clayton's, 
Printer, of Hull, in Yorkshire, occasioned by Cuine’s Worm 
Mepicine.” ‘The hand-bill of Mr. Clayton, which contains a 
full account from the distressed father, of this case of Patent 
Medicine mischicf, lies now before us: and we think it our duty, 
ov this occasion, to present it to our readers, hoping that it may 
operate as a caution against the use of quack medicines in 
general, 


“On Sunday and Wednesday, December 4th and 7th, 1803, 
Cutne’s Worm Lozences” says Mr. Clayton, ‘* were administered 
according to the directions, to my unfortunate child (a fine boy of three 
yeats old) and on Friday the gth he was in a high state of SaLivaTion, 
Medical assistance was immediately called in, when he wes pronounced 
ia imminent danger from MercuniaL Lozences. Remecies were ime 
mediately applied, and all the aid that medicines could attord, resorted to, 
without effect ; for the mouth ulcerated ; the tecth dropped out; the 
hands contracted ; a complaint was made of a pricking pain in them and 

¢ feet: the body became flushed and spotied and at last black ; con 
Vulsions succeeded, attended with a slight delirium, and a mortification 

estroyed the face, which proceeding to the brain, put a period after in- 
scribable torments, to the life of the little sutterer, on Sunday the. first 
Vu 
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of January, 1804, 28 days after he had taken the Porsonous Lozencas! 
A coroner's inquest being taken on a view of the body, before W. W, 
Bolton, Esq. and the evidence of the Medical men adduced, the jury re. 
turned a verdict of, Porsonep By Cu1nG’s Worm Lozences!’ 


The medical gentlemen employed on this distressing occasion, 
we understand to have been John Alderson, M.D. and Messrs, 
John and James Saner, all of Hull. “ Mr. Ching was informed 
of the above case in its first stage, and declined all communication 
on the subject!” 

This paper being addressed as a caution, to the public, was 
sent to the Hull Newspapers, but the proprietors of ¢wo of them, 
being venders of quack medici ines, refused to insert it! “ Sucha 
gross violation of public duty,” the Author hopes, with whom we 
heartily coneur, “ will meet with due reprobation.” 

These me lancholy facts speak more strongly for themselves, 
than any comment could, that we might subjoin : as we under: 

stand, however, that Mr. Clayton is about to publish an Essay on 


Quackery, we may soon have occasion to bring the subject again 
before our readers. 


A short account of new publications concludes this Medical 
Museum. Among these, we particularly notice ax Inguiry into 
the [fects of Ardent Spirits, Sc. By Be ‘nj. Rush, M.D. Their 


destructive conse quences are thus forcibly cnumerated. 


‘A more affecting spectacle eannot be exhibited than a person into 
whom this internal spirit, generated by habits of in emperance, has enter 
ed. Itis more or less atfecting, according to the station the person fills 
in a family or in society, who is possessed by it. Is he a husband? how 
deep the anguish that rends the bosom of his wife! Is she a wife? who 
can measure the shame and aversion which she excites in her husband! 
Js he the father or is she the mother of a family of children? See their 
averted looks from their parent and their blushing looks at each other! 
Is he a magistrate ? or has he be n chosen to fill ar. spectable station in 
the councils of his country ?: What humiliating fears of corruption in the 
administration of the laws, and of the subversion of public order and 
happiness appear in the countenances of all who see him ! Is he a mini- 
ster of the Gospel ?—Here language fails me....If angels weep, itis 
at such a sight.’ 


The author, in his concluding section, observes 
’ 


‘It has been said that the disuse of spirits should be gradual, but my 
observations authorize me to say that persons who have been addicted to 
them should abstain from them sudden/y and entirely.’ «Taste not—touch 
not—handle not'—should be inscribed on eve ry vessel that contains spi- 
rits in the house ot a man who wishes to be cured of the habits of intem 
peraiice.” 
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Art. 111. The Life of C. G. Lamoignon Maleshertes, formerly First 
President of the Court of Aids, and Minister of State, Sc. &c. 
Translated trom the French,by Edward Mangin. Small 12mo. pp.246, 
Price 38. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; Longman and Rees, 
1804. 


V ALESHERBES was born at Paris, the 16th of December, 
4 1721. He was descended from a family, distinguished 
both for its ancient nobility, and for the eminent services which 
it had rendered to the state. His grandfather, Guillaume de 
Lamoignon, was first President of the Parliament of Paris; and 
was an admirer of science and elegant literature. His second 
son, of the same name, President of the Court of Aids, and 
afterwards Chancellor of France, was the father of him whose 
life is now betore us. Malesherbes applied himself with enthu- 
siasm to the study of the laws. In his father he is said to have 
possessed an admirable master, a tender friend, and indeed an 
example of every shining virtue. With the intention of pre- 
paring his son tor public life, he first had him appointed deputy 
solicitor general; and when only 24 years of age, he procured 
him the appointment of counsellor to the parliament of Paris. 
Six years afterwards Malesherbes obtained the reversion of the 
place of first President of the Court of Aids, held by his father, 
whom he ultimately succeeded, Dec. 14,1750. Through the in- 
irigues of a corrupt ministry the Court of Aids was dissolved in 
1771, and Malesherbes was banished to his country seat; but in 
1774, Louis XVI. coming to the throne, restored him and his 
colleagues to their former duties; and the young monarch was 
soon convinced of his uncommon talents, and of the honour- 
able use to which he applied them. Hence, in 1775, he was 
appointed Minister of State ; and the news of his coming into 
otice was a signal for public exultation. Finding himself, ne- 
vertheless, unable to maintain his post with dignity and honour, 
he resigned it in less than’ a year. Travelling, with rural and 
agricultural pursuits, employed his time till 1786. The king 
then once more invited him to his councils, without appointing 
him to any particular office in the administration. Gnkece 
nately his voice was not heard, for the ministers counteracted 
his best efforts, and persuaded their master not to listen to him, 
Malesherbes, before he finally quitted the court, composed two 
memoirs on the state of affairs, in which, with a bold and steady 
hand, he rent asunder the veil that concealed them. The kin 

did not read them till it was too late, nor could this faithful mi- 
nister obtain the indulgence of a private interview. “ At this 
wra,” says his biographer, “ had his advice prevailed, what bene- 
fits a have accrued! What woes would have been spared ! 
The king afterwards lamented nét having listened to his advice, 
Uue and 
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and could not refrain from shedding tears at the retrospect! 
We doubt, however, whether any advice could then have saved 
the country. 

In the recesses of his woods, Malesherbes heard the news of 
the Revolution without astonishment: he was even sanguine 
enough to hope, that he should now witness the extirpation of 
abuses; but he soon saw, with concern, wise and moderate men 
forsake their public stations, at the moment when their assist- 
ance was most requisite. In his retirement, after having attained 
to the age of seventy, he was informed that the National Convene FD 
tion had passed a decree for the.trial of Louis XVI. The bes J 
energies of his early years were awakened in bis heart; and de. FD 
parting immediately for Paris, in a very magnanimous letter ad- 
dressed to the presideut, he begged permission to defend a king, 
bereft of his crown, and treated as the vilest criminal. When 
his efforts, and those of his colleagues, had failed, with an ago- 
nizing heart Malesherbes regained his former residence, design- 
ing to pass the rest of his days in mourning over the national ca- 
lamities, and in the practice of private virtue. While surround. 
ed by his family, and pursuing his favourite studies, he was 
alarmed by a party trom the convention, who came to arrest Ma- 
dame Lepelletier-Rosambo, his daughter, and her husband. 
On the next day they seized him and his grand-children. The re- 
port of his arrest spread through the village; all the inhabitants 
ran torth in tears to bid him adieu; and four members of the 
municipality undertook to conduct him to Paris, that he might 
he spared the mortification of travelling with hired assassins. 
The death of M. Rosambo shewed this devoted family the fate 
which menaced them. Malesherbes heard unmoved his own 
sentence ; but the condemnation of his daughter and grand 
daughter shook his fortitude. However, when the fatal bell 
rung, he reeovered all his wonted cheerfulness. Having paid 
to nature the tiibute of feeling, he desired to give his children 
an example of maguanimity. His looks exhibited a serenity, 
which taught them to view death undismayed. He conversed 
with his family, unaffected by the clamours of the ferocious po- 
nora and on arriving at the foot of the seaftold, took a so- 
emo farewell of his children: immediately atierwards he wat 
dismissed into eternity. He died aged 72 years, 4 months, and 
15 days. : 

Many very imeresting anecdctes, which are introduced, ex- 
hibit the subject of this biography in the most estimable and 
ainiable light. The talent of French writers in eulogy bas long 
been celebrated ; and it will not be depreciated by the work be- 
fore us.  Malesherbes, doubtless, had failings; but not the 
slightest shade of them is perceptible in this portrait. He ap- 
pears, indeed, to have been an admirer and a patron of the 
works 
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works of Voltaire and Rousseau; and not the least intimation is 
given, that he believed in the truth of Christianity, but rather 
the contrary: yet he was all wisdom, all goodness; and through- 
out an extended life, free from every public or private blemish ! 
Without a wish to rob Malesherbes of a single excellence that he 
possessed, we cannot, on the testimony of his anonymous bio- 
grapher, suppose him to have been “ that faultless monster 
which the world ne’er saw.” His integrity and his beuevolence 
we believe to have been unimpeachable; but, through igne- 
rance, or unbelief, of revealed truth, they were misdirected: 
aad, like other well-meaning men, by disregarding the depravity 
of human nature, he appears to have fostered the seeds of that 
anarchy, the maturity of which caused his destruction, 

The account of his last intercourse with Louis XVI. is, as 
might be expected, the most pathetic part of this narrative ; 
and a great part of it is related in the words of Malesherbes, 
who left among his papers a historical fragment on the subject. 
The advantages of picty, however little informed, are obvious 
from the facts here recorded, The dying king outshines the de- 
voted statesman, and Christiapity triumphs over modern philo- 
sophy. Malesherbes himself bears an incidental testimony to 
the power of a religion which he did not profess. “ Fear not,” 
said he, to the municipal officers who apprehended that Louis 
might destroy himself; “ the king is not “ke other men; he is 
religious, and knows how to be resigned.”  p. 210. 

We could with pleasure make numerous extracts; but the 
work itself is small, and is printed in so cheap a form, that our 
readers may easily make the whole of it their own. With 
the caution which we have already suggested, we strongly re- 
commend it to general perusal. 


——— 





Art. IV. M. Tulhi Ciceronis de Officiis lilri tres, ex recensione Jo, 
Mich. et Jac, Frid, Heusingerorum. Patrui majoris et patris sui ani- 
madversiones scholarum usibus accommodavit Conradus Heusinger. 
12mo, pp. 307. Price 5s. bound. Mawman,. 1804. 


A FTER Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalia, Cicero, while all things 
~™ were in disorder at Rome, withdrew to his oft cum digni- 
tate, tor the purpose of writing his three books of Offices to his 
son, who was then prosecuting his studies at Athens under the 
famous Peripatetic, Cratippus. [t may be useful to some of our 
readers briefly to analize the plan of this celebrated system of 
natural morals. After a neat exordium to his son, he recom- 
mends to him a love of the Honestum, (that which, in itself, 
is venerable,) which he divides into the four well-known Cardinal 
Virtues. He subdivides these again into their several com 

nent virtues, and treats of the vices which are opposed to each 
Lu 3 re) | 
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of them. And this he does not in a dry, scholastic way, but by 
exhibiting many excellent rules, adapted to our conduct in de 
various occurrences of common life. 

In his second book, he discourses on the good things of life, 
as necessary or desirable to man’s natural comfort, as the other 
were honourable, and conducive to the dignity of the mind, and 
the happiness of society. Of this class are, Riches, Glory, Ho- 
nours, Success in our professions, or callings, &e. Aud he shews us 
quid UTILE, quid INUTILE, quid EX UTILIBUS UTILIUS, et quid 
MAXIME UTILE.* After instructing us how these ought to be 
acquired, and that the good opinion of mankind is necessary to 
our success, he proves, “that this can no other way be secured 
than by performing the duties of his Aonestum in the first book. 

In the third book, he brings the w/i/e and honestum more 
closely into actian. He shews, that, from the constitution of 
our nature, they will often clash with each other: that duty will 
often be at variance with inclination, or passion with virtue. 
He then shews which is to have the preference in our choice ; 
and proves, that riches, honours, and even empires, when obtained 
by un! lawful me ans, are so tar from being advantages, that they 
are intamy and ruin: and that the goods « of the soul are infinitely 
pre terable to those of the body. Here he goes over the virtues 
in the first book ; aud concludes under each, that villainy, how- 
ever prosperous, though it could be concealed both from gods 
and men, is no real good, because contrary to the principles ot 
moral rectitude—of prudenc e, justice, fortitude, or moderation, 
In short, here are most excellent maxims of conduct that have 
lone been allowed worthy of a Christian moralist, whether man 
be considered in relation to himself, his netghbour, or the deity. 
And there has never beca a Grotius, a Puftendorf, or a Bacon, 
risus up to teach wisdom and virtue to lis fellow-creatures, 
but he has freely borrowed from this rich repository of classic 
philoso, hiv. 

Considering then what has been said, that this book of OF 
fices contains the instructions of. an wnxlous tather to his son, 
that this father was Cicero himself, and this son a student at such 
a seminary ay Athens, it Is not surprising that it has always 
claimed the first rank in a library, selceted for the instruction of 
vouth through every country, where a taste for letters has been 
cultivated. There bave, ot course, been many editions of this, 
even detache | from the other works of Cicero. In Germany, about 
20 years since, the two Heusingers published an claborate edi- 
tion, with notes and various readiues, solely or chief! y adapted to 
meet the eye of a learned and critical rea der. The present Cou- 








* What things are useful, what useless; what more useful thaa 
others ; eo wiat is of all the mos? useful. 
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rad Heusinger, who is nearly related to the two former, has 
adapted this republication of it to the use of schools: and it has 
now found its way into England. The design, both of the Ger- 
man editor and of our own publisher, is laudable: and we con- 
eratulate all who preside over our classical seminaries on this oc- 
easion. But, to shew more clearly the object of Conrad Heu- 


singer, we shall give a short extract from his very short preface. 


‘Que juvare Viros poterat, de his aliisve Tullii libris editione curan- 
la bene merituros, cadem animadversionum criticarum copia tironem 
legentem terrebit, tivones docentem impediet. Non igitur satisfacere 
nolui bibliopola, hortanti, ut lioram in compendium missuam, iloruna 
usibus accommodarem Eo consiho leetionis varietatem resecul ; criti- 
cam super ea disceptationem, nisi sicubi necessaria videretur, non ad- 
misi; €x controversis duumvirorum meorum sententiis elegi ¢am, qua 
verum propius accedere visa esset; exemplorum illustrantium numerum, 
ub mayor esset, cocrcui; digessi, auxi, sicubi res poscebat ; constiles, 
philosophos aliosque claros viros a&tatibus additis factaque rerum gesta- 
rum et aqualium paucissimis mentione distinxi; denique excursuum ‘in- 
star in fine jibri Scipionum, Mucioram et Crassoram stemmata, Pighbii 
annaies et Ernest clavem secutus, apposui.’ 


These genealogical and biographical tables of the Scipiones, 
the Mucti, and the Crassi, torn: a valuable appendage. The 
notes are all, as might be expected, in Latin. A commenta- 
tor, who writes to the world of letters, even though to the Lilh- 
putiun tribes of it, cannot do othérwise. These notes are mul- 
tiplied as the subjects require, and they seem to be pertinent and 
correct. We adinit, that any one, professing to give a new edi- 
tion of an ancient author, should avail himself of the labours of 
ali his predecessors; and where he duly Aresses Tip their thougtits 
jg language of his own, he has at least a prescriptive right, @n 
such an occasion, to send them into the world as his own ofl- 
‘pring: but, tn every work of this kind, where no such cere- 
mony is observed—where whole passages and dong notes are 
pressed into the service,—-it would bi merely distributive justice 
‘to add a label, with the real owner’s name. In our country this 
rile is usually observed: but we have reason to suspect, that 
It is not in the present instance, as there are no discriminating 
land-marks whatever, to divide lite rary property, 

We have already remark d, that these notes, notwithstanding 
What the editor says about suppressing varia lectiones, et non- 
nulla critica disccptalto, ave copious : und we have to add, that 
‘ome of thei seem nugatory and frivolous. What schoolboy, 
tor Instance, who has ever seen Corderius, need be told, that 
‘hominum coctus” means “ congregata multitudo.” That “ as- 


(‘ty 


“~“ ” y ~~ ? pm aie bal i. . . , 
tatores” means “ parasith. Phat “ patrocimiuim > means * tu- 
lt ity . 


it, &c. We have not, however, much drawback of this kind 
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to make ; for, as the editor rightly says, “ what may be unne 
cessary to a man, may be highly necessary to a schoolboy.” 

There is one circumstance, which peculiarly recomimends this 
edition to the eye. It is judiciously divided into neat, shor 
chapters, by way of lessons. ‘The attention of a bey at school 
is not here lost, as in the forbidding tolio of Woitius, in ag 
ocean of hard words and new ideas, floating betore his eyes, and 
presenting to his aching, bewildered brain, neither a bottom nor 
a shore. We are, however, much disappointed in another re. 
spect. There is no arguaunt, either to a book or achapter. ‘There 
certainly ought to have been one to each. ‘There is before us ag 
excellent edition of 1556, printed at Lyons, but not calculated 
for a juvenile reader, which would have amply furnished the 
editor with matter of this kind. — [t exhibits, though not in an 
inviting manner, arguments and comments, in something like 
the present division of chapters, by Erasmus, Melancthou, Ma 
turantius, &c. We hope to see this useiul school manual here. 
after made sull more valuable, by being suppiied with sucha 
desideratum. 

In the course of these remarks, the reader has gathered our 
opinion of its merits. We conclude, therefore, with recom. 
mending this edition of Tully’s Offices to the notice of every 
master of a classical seminary, as a valuable addition to the 
stock of books initiatory to soiid literature, which are, and will 
always be, in¢reasing, not Jess in number than in correctness 
and real utility. Itis printed on good paper, with a good type, 
and seems, as well in the text as the notcs, to be as free from 
typographical mistakes as can reasonably be expecicd. 
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Art. V. Village Scenes, the Progress of Agriculture, and other Poems, 


By F. Bachelor. 1l2mo. pp. 140. Price 4s. Vernor and Hood, 
1504. 


THE public attention has been called. within afew years past, 

to several pocuical exeruons, by persons selt-educated, which 
have proved, that nature has need of art only to improve those 
“native wood-notes wild,” which the mere scholar cannot pro- 
duce, or even jinitate successfully, ‘Phis idca may lead us to ta 
lerate the slips of inaccuracy, or shades of detect in style, which 
we usually meet with in the productions of uncultivated genius: 
but it forms no apology for writers of this descripuon, who ne- 
glect to subm.t their manuscripts to the inspection of some Lite- 
rary triend, before the work is exposed to public notice. 

he present author, who is a farmer, in his preface owns his 
education to have been rural, and pleads for the candour of bis 
readers on that account. He nuzht have claimed more: the 
cultivated taste, true ieeuing, and harmony, which generally ap- 
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pear throughout the volume, are tar beyond the ‘customary at- 
rainments of uneducated poets. He frequently rises ubove ime- 
dioerity, and seldom, if ever, stuks below it. The plea, there- 
fore, which he advances in favour of second-rate poetry, will be 
readily allowed in his behalf, though it may be reluctantly con- 
ceed to imaay who are less diffident of ‘their own periorim- 
GuICe>s. 
(he poet has varied the subjects of his piece into the follow- 
x particulars : 


‘ The exordium—Feelings awakened by recollection—Night, and the 
gradual progress of the dawn— Apostrophe to solitude —Happiuess of 
chiidhood—Sleep a friend to sorrow—Solitary reflections—Morning— 
Raral mcrae village— Morning thoughts— Advice to the sic kly 

nd the tair—Wealth, gaiety, and magnificence of a great city—Vices 
and miseries of a gre it city—Apostrophe to the Aonian choir—Rural 

licity -Spring —Autumnal scene—Happiness of the  industrious-— 
Past pleasures—-Youthful genias—Retirement the nurse of genius—A 
review of the best poets—Lribute to friendship—Happiness—U nion of 
taste and nature— Lucinda at the grave of her lover—The parting scene 

Contending emotians—Power of —, over the passions—The buds 
of genius w vither in obscurity—Noon-day—The hawthorn shade— 
Youthful companions— Address to Hope—Content—Y¥ outhful scenes— 
Harvest scene —The Angler—The peasant’s dial—Departed worth—Phi- 
lanturophy and its effects—Hospitality—A sad reverse—Desolation— 
Moral retlections—Forner beloved scenes—The tale and fate of Aurelia 

aid Favonins—Sunset—Noon—The nightingale—Tales of Supersti- 
tin and their effects through lite—Apostrophe to philosophy.’ 


The Exordium proposes the leading subjects of the poem. 


* ‘The charms, that draw with sweet attractive powers 

Th’ cuamourt'd soul to youth's enchanting bowers; 

‘Lhy soft deligtits, O Memory ! and thy pains, 

And rural j Joys, and cares. invite my strains. 

Muse of the artless song and rural lyre! 

Attend my numbers, and my soul inspire pp. 1. 
The recollection of the Place of the Poet’s Nativity, and of 
his earliest infaney, and the melaucholy reflection naturally C\- 


ched on the evanescence ot such seenes, are draw n trom upL shee 
priate tecliags. 


‘ But thou, lone Mansion! where these infant eyes 
First drank the lustre of autumnal skies, 

Where every want a mother’s care redress’d, 

Press d to her cheek, or pillow’d on her breast ! 
Where life's calm pleasures knew their earliest spring, 
An Hope, exulting, rose on cheerful wing. 

Ali! if to thee my weary steps I ber, 

No parent welcomes, or consoling friend, 
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Each kindred foot is vanish'd from thy floor, 
And love maternal soothes my breast no more " 






p. it. 


The following description of the Advantages of the Men 
polis, though not designed by the author to recommend a tow. 


residence, may be perused with pleasure by any reader of tay 
and teeling. 


‘In the bright focus of. a nation’s pride, 

Wit, beauty, honour, virtue, fame, reside! 

Lo! piles immense of brick, and massy stone, 

ii hiose weight enormous makes the valley groan, 

Blue shine the slated roofs, gilt spires arise, 

Tall towers, and domes gigantic, brave the skies, 

Gothic cathedrals, darken'd o'er by time, 

Coilossal pillars, palaces sublime ! 

Lo! parks illum'd with beauty’s brightest rays, 

Where gold and diamonds feebly aid the blaze. 

Where Vhames, throagh many an areh his current pours, 

Commercial vessels thro ng the burden'd shores, 

Wave their light streamers in the whistling gale 

Or skim the surtace or the wat'ry vale.’ p. 13. 
The vices and mrserivs of a creat city are also drawn ins 
manner, which does erecit both to the genius aud he te Langs « 
the poct. 


Pie story of Aurclia and Favonius is told from the heart, t 
an eas \ flow () it num 4 


‘ 


Its Jengi precludes us trom a reetta 
of the whale , and to quok it pare would be unsatisfactory. We 
do not doubt that the reader will be much pleased with the 
relation, as it stands in the volume, where the contrasted pas 
sions ot love and sorrowlon the first appearance ef the lover, 
aud the fate of Aurelia as impressed on the mind of Fave 
nius, are affectingly pated, 

The close of tits poem, whieh consists of an address to Phi 


los pV, as the victor of Su iperstition, is the only part of itt 
winen we think it nece Surry to ee The inodern applic ation 
ot Lik term plitosi phy rendet 5 EXCCPLONs able Wh this Cvuli- 
nen] 


ston; nor could genuine plilose orn satisfy the poet's wishes 
Chiistianity, as it slunes i its native justre, pourtrayed by ade 
vine pencil, and inseribed on the mind by tts author, 1s thi 
on/y care of superstition, and every kind of moral error. 

“The Progress of Agriculture” is the next pocm, both in pe 
sition and magnitude, New rural scenes are here brought 10 
view. The rader and the more refined states of husbandry at 
we!l constrasted; and the benefits which it confers are beaut 
fully and justly deseribed. 

‘Lhe Moor, with its ancient me agre produce, aml its moder 
uuprovements, are well drawn. ‘Holland is happily thougt 
brietly introduced in the comparison. 
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* Thus long Batavia /ay a swampy waste, 

Supine in ocean's watry arms embraced, 

Till art and agriculture’s genial reign 

Subdued the amphibious empire of the main.’ p. 75. 


We cannot refrain from quoting these anlinatec lines for the 
sake of our Maglish readers. 


‘ And though Britannia! climates mild as thine, 

Not India’s spices boast, nor Galka’s wine, 

Though here no fig, nor priz’d Anana grows, 

Nor golden orange in thy vineyard glows ; 

Nor that sweet cane, the curse of many an isle, 

Nor gold, nor diamonds sicep beneath thy soil, 

Yet thy own wealth attracts the richest stores, 

With powers gnagnetic to thy favour'd shores.’ p. 83. 


The Peasant’s complaint ot the Mono oly ol larins is CX 
pressed with pathos, notwithstanding its leneta.  “bhe conver- 
sion of urable ground to pasture, if carvied to an extreme, must 
fend to depoputite the cou htry, or to reduce the pCasan’y ila 
EFugland to the state of those in [reland, 


‘ Gone are the crops—dismiss'd the rural race, 
Far happier beasts supply the envied place, 


The flail hanes silent o’cr the naked ilvor, 
The rusty sickle leaves its place no more. 
‘Lhe hambler farms that once adorn’d the plain, 


Support no more content’s industrious trun.” p. Ol, 


TT Bei at ae oe ; pyr et st ola 
The bard sensibly applauds the modern spirit ol unprovement, 
vet with propriety deprecates the enerossing OF several darans, 
' ; a ' 
sige On Tue saine subject. “Tn on porist, soOulecdiag hore Gann 
wi aeentury sinec, all the farmers, exeept eC, aived on tueir 


OWh estates, which it 


thus improved, into one. In his preface ts the folowing pas- 


m~ 


pre ent compose ouiy one. lin anotin 
| . 

parish, two farmers have, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed tp tie 

hung seven. By this it seems, the expeuce of seven fara 


ed, ana seven familles Dave pccoiute the vassals of 
” 


houses es Sci\ 
tt swe Ww!) i wee ryt i | “uP , ont 
1USC ‘nO Were once their caquals. 

: ’ ) . & . 1 | 
Puc ines On ww Marriage are poetical, but too VOLUPTUOUS, 
. neither 
I , | *. . —— - 
morautv nor cood sense can approve the mctamorphosis. 


") 
US PAULIS 


oa Virtuous face assumes a meretric:ous look 


in the metre, and some in the grammar of the 
ger poets, might be pointed out: but we limit ourselves to 
‘teow errors, which appear to be so incompatible with the au- 
rs natural taste, as Wwe ll as with the attention which Dr. 
es, of Bedford, is we'l known to have paid to these pocnis, 
PWwe are at a loss to account for Lae phenomena. 

‘Health, strength, and pleasure bend their distant flight, 


Nor revolvant pinion tear them back to sight.’ p. 47. 
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In the errata, “ revolvant” is altered to “revolant.” The. 
farmer should use words which are not English excites nog 
prise; but when attempting to correct this line, how was it 
sible for Mr. B. to remain unaware, that it was neither me 
nor grammar? 

The first fault is common to other lines; as, 


‘O'er Gothic ignorance pours a flood of day.’ p. 63. 


‘The following couplet repeats a term in the most uafortuny 
postion . 


‘Pore source of wealth, from whose auspicious smile 
Flows all the wealth, the glory of the isle.’ p. 69. 





“ Needless Alexandrines” obtrude very frequently. But » 
forbear to expose bicinishes, which derive their notoriety fn 


. . 
the general ment of ihe volume. We hope, that whet has bes } 
suid will suffice to produce the correction in future edition 


to which the work is well entitled: and to render the authy 
either more cautions, or more desirous of triendly revision, | 
his performances do not equal those of a Burns or a Bioouneld: 
genius, we do not hesitate to express our opinion, that they ds 
cover a superior knowledge and tasie, and are less exceptional 
on a moral principle. 
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Art. V1. 4 Dissertation on the hest Means of civilizing the Subjects 
the British Empire in India, and of diffusing the Light of the Chn 
tian Religion throughout the Eastern World; which obtained Mt 
Buchanao’s Prize. By the Rev. William Cockburn, A. M. Vellowe 
St. John’s College, and Chiistian Advocate in the University of Cam 
bridge. dto. pp. 52. Price 5s. Rivingtons, Hatchard. 1805. 
ie our review of the poem, which obtained one of Mr. Bo 


chanan’s prizes, the occasion and the subject of the preset 


Dissertation were specited, (seep. 379). The highest rewar 
Was very properly assigned to the author of the best prose Ds 
scrtation on thts theme: jor, while the ene rou sof vag ination 
and of taste, were hhely to be called torth ly the pociteal prizt 
it was evidently from a composition in prose, that the most e 
borate discussion was to be expected. A reference to the inbe 
nals ot British Universities, for divection to the best meanse 
promoting enilization and Christianity in’ India, implies, w 
think, as much humility as hberality in the propounders of % 
Investigation, whose local knowledge mnieht best have qualifiet 
themselves to decide on the sulyect. It was probably as muct 
their object to exeite general attention throughout the Unite 
Kingdom to the amelioration of Hindoostan, as to obtain ade 
tional light by a collision of sentiments in the academical pe 
ductions of the parent country. T 
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The author has treated his subject methodically, and with 
clearness; and he concludes with a peroration, which affords a 
jistinet view of his leading ideas. 


) «To promote the Civilization of British India, I have recommended, 
© first and principally, that every effort should be made by its Governors to 
© insure the continuance of peace; that we should not endeavour to in- 
crease our own Possessions ; that we should not encourage the formation 
of small states; that we should support the powers which are already 
of estadlished; that we should endeavour to fix a clear rule of succession 
| among the native princes, and have that rule acknowledged by them ; 
that we shows’ particularly league ourselves with the Seiks and the Poo- 
vah Mahrattas, supporting among the latter the authority of the Peish- 
wa, and keeping a watchtul eye upon the North-west frontier of Hin- 

= dostan, 

‘Lhave applauded, as a second great step towards progressive civili- 
zation, the improvement which has been made in Indian jurisprudence, 
by introducing, as much as possible, the principles of British laws; 
and I have suggested the advantages which may be derived trom admit- 
“ting a number of native judges in the courts of judicature, 

(§ ‘Ihave next pointed out the benefits arising from the large expendi- 

ture of the great officers in India, and the evils consequent upon their 
sf remitting large sums to Britain, and returning thither in a short period. 
hf have lastly mentioned some few customs in India which I think the 
government ought not to tolerate. 

With regard to the propagation of Christianity in the East, I have 
reviewed those human causes which an eminent historian conceives to 
have produced that effect in the ancient world, and I have strongly re- 


™® commended the adoption of such of them as appear likely to be effica- 
it F cious. With respect to the most important of these, the moral conduct 
"@ of Christians, I have particularly” and most anxiously recommended 
“ff that the young men who are sent to India with expectations of filling 

the higher offices should not be permitted so soon to quit their native 
country, or at so early an age be emancipated from the necessary re- 
| “tants imposed by the tutor and the parent. I have ventured, more- 
wie vet, to suggest the expediency of assigning sufficient provision for an es- 


" tablished Clergy in every part of British India, and of placing a Bishop 
attheir head. ‘To such missionaries, however, as may individually be 


“Bf employed in the pious labour, I have pointed out, from the writings of 
“@ Sir William Jones, the propriety of translating into the languages of 
* ® = Hindostan the most striking parts of the Old and New Testament, and 
dispersing these translations among the natives.’ pp. 47, 48. 

. In reviewing the arguments, by which Mr. C. supports his 


opinions, and enforces his advice, the form, in which the en- 
«ff Qty was proposed, calls us to a separate investigation of the 
ch means of civalizing the Hindoos, aud of promoting Christianaty 
af the Kast. 
i: Mr. C. justly observes, that the Hindoos may be considered as 
Y already civilized, comparatively with many nations, although 
than those of Europe; or, he might have added, a great part, 
“> 
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of America. If, therefore, he had thought it advisable to ente 
tully into the question, it is obvious that he should have 
out, at the Commencement, the measure in which they are yg 
deticient of civilization. Particular facts, like the Sy mptoms ¢ 
a disease, would have fed to the latent cause of evils; and ty 
might have divected to the most suitable remedy. Such any 
vestigation would, however, have required a more profound ag 
accurate knowledge of the state of Hindoostan than the authy 
seeins to have acquired. lbw as probably for this reason that bp 
chose to treat the subject ina general way, and to restrict hin. 
seli to views, which are nearly as applicable to any other cov. 
try, as to that immediately in question. 
This remark evidently ‘attaches to the author's recommen. 

tion of peace, and good government, as primary means of th 
advancement of civilization. We co rdiaily concur with him, ip 
wishing to see ious permanenily establ.shed in India: at th 
same time we think, that well known tacts render dubious som 
of Mr. C.’s positions under the head of Peace. He observes 
that ‘ sinall nations are seldom highly civilized, because th 
wembers of such socicties are continually occupied in guarding 
against the probable attacks of more powerful neighbours.” ps 
This appears se yin le in theory: but we annot forget, the 
Athens attained, precisely in suc h circumstances, to a very high 
degree of civilization; nor that Fenice emerged, at once, fron 
the surface of the Adriatic, and from = the mists of barbarisa 
which enveloped the rest of Europe. We doubt also the cer 
tainty of peace being promoted by the absorption of smalle; 
states into the dominions of their powerful neighbours. L'xpe 
rience, we think, leads to avery different conclusion. It is not 
the primary, but the secondary states of Europe, (Sweden ant 
Denmark, for instance.) that, tor half a ce ntury past, have been 
most favoured with peace. Does the s:ate of human nature al- 
thorize an expectation, that powertul, haughty, and ambitions 
neighbours will long remain at peace t > While Mr. C. applauds 
(we think with justice ) the distribution of Indian territory 


by Lord Wellesley, in 1769, can he congratulate him on is 
etheacy in preserving peace? 


















Some of the author s remarks appear to us to betray una 
guaintance with the state of our own possessions in India, equally 
with those of the native powers. He seems (p. 11) to sup 

ose that we have elevated the poor, blind, titular emperor é 
Dehli, ~ be a turmidable potentate ; and to consider the Nabots 
of the arnatic, and of Oude, as mndependent sovereigns, in- 
stead i mere vassals of the East India C Pommpany. Of “Seindia 
and Holkar, we conceive his estimation to be as much be low, o 
that of the others to be above the truth. By his remarks (p. 14) 
on the estabhshment of a British corps in the Peishwa’s domtin- 
old, 
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ons, be seems not to be aware, that this is a measure which Eu- 
rypeans have invariably used to secure their influence over the 
native chiefs; and that, therefore, it was probably the only one 
by which they could wccomplish that purpose. 

“Of the expediency Of confiding judicial power to the Bra- 
meus we cannot judge, without farther information than the au- 
thor has furnished. Perhaps the mode adopted in China, of 
placing a Tartar and a Chinese Mandarin on the same bench, 
might be worthy of our imitation. By Mr. C.’s carnest recom-_ 
mendation of expeadifure to the servants of the company in. 
Hindoostan, we should have supposed that they were charge- 
able with parsimony, haa not their profuseness long been pro- 
verbial. Vast as ave the sums which many have brought from 
ludia, they certainly were not accumulated by any sparingness 
ot « xpense Ou the SOL. 

We give credit to the author’s benevolence for his wish, that 
persous ia Ollice should fix their permanent residence in India; 
but beside the interested views, which seem imsurmountably to 
oppose such a plan, we apprehend that the usual effects of the 


‘ 


chinate on European Constitutions must present a very formi- 
dable impediment to it. 

In approaching to the second division of his subject, Mr. C. 
naturally adverts to the superstition of the Hindoos, as a grand 
obstacle to their advancement in civilization, We believe it to 
be by far the greatest: and we entirely concur with him, that it 
is both the interest and the duty of a Christian Government, to 
iuterpose its authority for the prevention of these horrid mur- 
ders, which spring from the fanaticism of the natives. By an 
easy transition, he proceeds to the means of establishing Chris- 
Uanity among them. Lle regards the Hindoos only, as concerned 
ii this branch of the proposed subject; but surely his idea comes 


} 


farshort of “ diffusing the light of the Christian religion through- 
oul the Eastern world!” Ut there be meaning in terms, these 
are far more comprehensive than Mr. C.’s view of the subject, 
aud, consequently, than the means which he proposes for its 
accompushiment. 

We have been greatly surprised at the late Sir W. Jones's as- 
vruion, “ that neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos will ever be con- 
verted by any mission trom the church of Rome, or from any 
vier church.” Could he be ignorant of the success which at- 
tended the missions of the Jesuits in Madura, and in the upper 
and lower Carnatic, till that order was abolished, and those coun- 
ries were desolated by war? Had he survived a short time, he 
wight bave detected his error, by the happy effects of the mi- 
Mistry of Schwartz, Gericke, and others, their protestant success- 
“sin the same provinces: nay, in his own neighbourhood he 
lust have observed both Mahometans and Brameus (of the most 
hopeless 
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hopeless cast !) converted by the exertions of pious men 
ing very inferior advantages of education. Mr. C. has the fo, 
lowing just remark, (p. 44): “ that it is not impossible to wen 
the ilindoos trom their prejudices, and from their attachment tp 
the religion of the Brahmans, appears clearly trom the success of 
Nanuck among the Setks.” Had he been well acquainted with 
the present state of India, he would also have known, that evey 
in Bengal there are numbers of Mahometans and of Hindoos 
who have rejected their mative superstitions, from a conviction 
of their absurdities, although the fatal indifference of Europeans 
toward truths of intinite importance, which they pretend, merely 
for fashion sake, to believe, bad left these pitiable fellow morte 
inorant of Christianity. 

We do not think the author happy in bis adoption of M,, 
Gibbon’s five Auman causes of the progress of Christianity, a 
grounds of hope for its advancement in Hindoostan. Each of 
these might be, and has been shewn, as to Auman probability, 
to be a hindrance, instead of a help to its propagation. We 
agree with Mr. C. nevertheless, that the misconduct of our coun- 
wymen in India presents a grand obstacle to the conversion of 
their neighbours who profess paganism. The latter, having no 
consistcat notion of what is right or wrong, would probably dis 
like, as nominal Christians do, the practical tendency of the 
Gospel; but they are alive to the injuries which they experience 
from persons supposed to believe it, and hate the name ot Chris 
Hanity on their account. 

The grand remedy for these evils, proposed by Mr. C. 1s, to 
form in Hindoostan a Religious Establishment similar to that of 
England and Ireland. He alludes to Canada as an example; but 
he seems to forget, that the Roman Catholic is the Established 
Religion of that country; and that the English Clergy there 
aim at nothing /ess, than to convert members of the Established 
Church of the country to a different faith. [reland is the only 
instance nearly in point: the established clergy there have at- 
vantages incomparably greater than could be expected in India, 
and we may suppose the Irish to be at least as convertible as the 
Hindoos. If, therefore, during the next two centuries after the 
Church of England may have obtained an equal establishment 
in Hindoostan to that which it has enjoyed for the last two cet 
turies in Ireland, an equal number of converts from the Bra 
mens, the Khatrys, the Bhyse, the Soodras, and the Chandalas, 
shall be made, as has been made from the Roman Catholic 
priests, gentry, merchants, mechanics, and peasantry of Ireland, 
it is, we apprehend, the utmost that can reasonably be expected. 
We theretore recommend to Mr. C. to inquire into the sum 
these conversions ; and from the result, to estimate the utility of 
appointing shepherds without a flock. We most heartily umte, 
howevel, 
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however, With him, in regretting, that among our numerous 
countrymen in India, there are not now above three or four of 
our established clergymen: and, except in the chief presiden- 
cies, not a single clergyman, not a single church, 1s to be 
found!” p.S9; and we rejoice, that the East India Company 
have lately resolved to establish a number of new chaplainctes 

Sir W. Jones, while he despaired of success from missions, 
expected better effects from a dispersion of the Scriptures among 
the Hindoos in their own language. We earnestly long to see 
both these means effectually used, and used conpvintly. We 
fear, that, evidently as the government of India wish for its 
amelioration, and sincerely as we believe our own government 
concurs in the wish, the East India company, on whom it 
chiefly depends, is as little disposed to promote that object, as 
the West India merchants are to abolish the slave-trade. If 
otherwise, let them powerfully assist the missions to India, ena- 
bling them to circulate the Bible throughout its provinces, and 
establishing schools tor the instruction of the native children ; 
which, though the last, 1s not the least unportant point of ad- 
vice suggested by Mr. C. Many parts of his Dissertation are 
worthy of attention. Had he deduced his hypothesis from 
facts instead of using them in subservience to theory, and qua- 
lined himself by adequate research to recommend what ts prac- 
ticable rather than what can only be regarded as desirable, we 
doubt not that his work would have demanded our complete 
approbation. 





Art. VII. English Grammar, adapted to the different Classes of Learn- 
ers. With an Appendix, containing Rules and Observations for as- 
sisting the more advanced Students to write with Perspicuity and Ac- 
curacy. By Lindley Murray. 12th edition, improved. 12mo, 
pp. 330. Price 3s. Gd. bound. Longman, Hurst, &c. 1805. 


SPEECH implies grammar. Not only are there general rules 
. applicable in common to all tongues, but likewise gramma- 
tical arrangements, by which the unwritten languages of sa- 
vages are mutually distinguished; and in which some of these 
(that of the South Sea islanders, for instance,) surpass the refine- 
ments of every European dialect, ancient or modern. Our own 
language is, in this respect, inferior to most; and therefore the 
more diiheult to be learned by foreigners, to be spoken or writ- 
ten correctly by natives, or to be ilustrated by grammarians. 
[ts source is obviously the Teutonic, and is to be traced much 


Nicher than the Saxon conquests ; otherwise, the latter could 
never have obliterated the Welsh. ‘The Roman portion of our 
langu; re js difhieult to be distinguished trom the accessions 
vi 


i ut derived from the French by the Norman invasion. In 
XX couimon 
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common with almost all languages, ours retains also some 
traces of the Hebrew; and we doubt whether similar remains 
of the Greek may not be attributed to those evangelists, who 
laid the foundations of Christianity and of letters among us, in 
dependent of the ecclesiastical influence of Rome. Thus ow 
language is of a composite order; but, while its anomalies assimi. 
Jate it to a jargon that obstinately defies grammatical regulation, 
it has acquired from these several sources a copiousness, as well 
as a variety, advantageous to the energies of the orator; and to 
the sublimity, it not to the melody, of the poet. 

English Grammar may be regarded as comparatively of re 
cent ase. Dr. Priestley and Brshop Lowth opened the path to 
numerous followers; and among their essays on this arduous 
subject, Mr. Murray’s performance has been a the 
most successful in engaging general attention. e confess, 
therefore, that we opened it with some prepossession of its sv 
perior claim to approbation as a practical work ; and while, ona 
subject of such intricacy, an entire uniformity of judgement is 
not to be supposed, our examination of it has fully answered 
our expectations. ‘lo enter minutely on the investigation of a 
work which has already reached a twelfth edition, would be un 
seasonable. We shall limit ourselves to a few general observe 
tions, to some remarks on particular parts, and to a notice of the 
principal alterations, which appear in the present impression. 


It is solely of English Grammar that Mr. M. protesses to 


treat. He does not examine its dependance on Universal Gram- 
mar, or its relations to other languages. Neither does he discus 
his subject theoretically. His evident aim is, to improve and 
facilitate the means of instructing youth in their native tongue. 
Atter maturely considering the plan of his work, we think it not 
only better adapted to this purpose than any other Grammar 
that we have seen, but likewise better than if it had been con 
structed on purely philosophical principles. Experience has ap- 
parently been his guide; and we have so much respect for i 
authority, that even where his work seems to us capable of im 
provement, we should recommend him to refer to that ultimate 
criterion every hint, that we may think it incumbent on us t 
suggest. 

The analytical division of letters, syllables, words, and sem 
tences, though it would not apply to language in general, yet 
seems the most congenial to one, which, like ours, is writtet 
and spelt. Mr.™M. has distributed his work under the heads ¢ 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. The first, 0 
course, includes all that concerns the formation of words. At 
the close of his observations on this topic, he notices some val 
ations which are still admitted by good writers ; without pi 
scribing any decisive rule, This, indeed, in some of the i 

stances 
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jiances cited by Mr. M., it is difficult to do; and as these words 
are almost all adopted from other languages, the only proper 
mode of decision did not come within the plan of his work. As, 
lowever, such a diversity is a palpable defect, and real inconve- 
nience, we think it desirable that the orthography of such words 
should conform to that of the language from which each is 
evidently, or most probably derived, so far as the genius of our 
own tongue will easily admit, but not where it is inconsistent 
with established rules of pronunciation. To dwell on the dis- 
cussion would exceea our limits: it must therefore suffice to 
remark, that, on this principle, we think that the words which 
the author has inserted should be spelt, honowr, inquire, nego- 
ciate, controu!l, expense, alledge, surprise, and abridgement. To 
the /atter we adhere, in opposition to a prevailing custom, be- 
cause the letters bridg form no syllable. 

The author considers etymology as that “ which treats of 
the different sorts of words, their various modifications, and 
their derivation :"—in fact, of every thing relative to complete 
single words, except their pronunciation. ‘This is an unusual 
acceptation of the term; but some word was necessary to in- 
clude what does not belong to the other heads of Mr. M.’s plan, 
and we are unable to recommend a substitute for that which-he 
has adopted. Etymology is commonly used only for the deri- 
vation of words. M.M. de Port-Royal extended it to al/ that 
relates to single words. Johnson applies it to their duflections, 
These are so few in the English tongue, that we are obliged to 
use auxiliary words to express, what in Greek, and in Latin, was 
denoted simply by a change in the termination of a word, 
Hence arises a principal difiiculty in the grammatical arrange 
ment of our language. Are we to restrict the cases and the 
lenses of our variable parts of speech to the inflections of which 
they admit, or are we to extend them, by the help of auxiliary 
words, to all the uses of inflexions in other languages; or, if we 
alm to preserve a medium, where shall we fix it?) We are in- 
clined to think that grammarians, since MWad/is’s time, though 
less so than before, “have forced our tongue too much to the 
Latin method.” It is, however, extremely difficult to draw the 
une, Mr. M. hesitated, till the present edition of his work, to 
admit an objective case of substantives, as they have no other 
infection than that of the genitive. We insert the grounds of 
his decision. 


_*The general idea of case doubtless has a reference to the termina- 
tion of the noun: but there are many instances both in Greek and 
Latin, in which the nominative and accusative cases have precisely the 
‘ame form, and are distinguished only by the relation they bear to other 
words in the sentence. We are therefore warranted, by analogy, in 
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applying this principle to our own language, as far as utility, and the 
idiom of it, will admit.’ p. 55. 

He proceeds to shew the utility of admitting an objective case 
in parsing, and in explaining to scholars the connexion and de. 
pendence of words; and we think thts to be the ground on which 
the expediency of the alteration must chiefly rest. The Greeks 
and Latins introduced an accusative case into nouns of the 
neuter gender, to render them uniform with: those of other gen. 
ders, which vary their termination with their sense; but in no 
instance docs any English substantive receive an inflection on the 
same account. The only argument, therefore, to be deduced 
from analogy, in favour of an “objecti ive case of our substantives, 
is, that our pronouns have it; but we may add, that, as they 
agree with the substantives in ‘number and gender, substantives 
may naturally be considered as agreeing with them in case. 

The alteration which Mr. M. has adopted in this respect de- 
monstrates the openness of his mind to convietion, and the 
earnestness of his desire for the improvement of his work. We 
do not, therefore, despair of his candid and serious attention, 
when we suggest a wish that he would re-examine the arguments 
on which he ‘admitted the potential mood into the conjugation 
of verbs. We have maturely weighed his remarks on ihe sub- 
ject; but are persuaded that the only difference between the 
power of the verbs may, can, &e. when used to form this mood, 
and that of any other verbs in a similar position, 1s, that the 
idiom of our language requires the sign of the infinitive mood 
to intervene in the latter case, and not in the former. ‘I may 
love’ means either, ‘1 am permitted to love,’ or, ‘fam likely 
to love: “L can love,” means ‘ 1 am able to love.’ We think, 
therefore, that any mood which is not indicated by some inflection 
of the verb, is a needless meumbrance on English (Grammar. 
The tenses conjugated with auxiliary verbs appear to us to stand 
on verv different ‘ground. They cannot be expressed without 
that help, and we regard them as indispensable. We cannot 
omit one remark on the English future tense, that eraxr advend 
rum. Whence is it, that not only foreigners, but even some 0! 
the most ele, vant Seottish writers commonly confound the use ot 
shall and wz il? Can we account for it othe wise, than that they 
are led by English gramunars to suppose, that the choice of thes 
words to eXpress the future te nse in its severa! persons iS indif- 
ferent? We deny that the expressions, J, or we, will write : 
thou shalt write : he, you, oF they, shall write . properly constr 
tute parts of the future tense. Dr. Pric stley, long sinee, ves 
justly remarked, that “when we simply foretell, we use shal 
in the first person, and wi/é in the rest; as I shall, or he oil 
write: but when we promise, threaten, or engage, we use will 
yn the first person, and shall lil t] he rest; as l will, or he shal! 

qrile. 
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grite.” Grammar, 1768, p. 37. If the Doctor's plan had led him 
to describe the compound tenses, he would therefore doubtless 
have declined the future thus: I shall write, thou wilt write, he will 
write, we shallwnite, ye will write, they will write. This pattern we 
conjure foreigners to imitate, as they value their convenience, or 
even their safety; for there is nothing very improbable in the 
tory of the poor Frenchman, who lost his life inthe Thames, 
by crying out, “ I will be drowned, nobody shall help me !” 

“To the four divisions which we have mentioned, Mr. M. adds 
some very judicious and useful directions for punctuation,—a 
modern practice, which is certainly reducible to fixed laws, al- 
though they have been grossly neglected. In general, under 
every head, the author’s remarks, annexed to brief rules which 
are designed to be learned by rote, manifest exemplary dili- 
gence and accurate discrimination. The exceptions which we 
have found to this observation, are fewer than could easily have 
been supposed, in proportion to the whole. In the — 
examples of prosody, we apprehend the poet to have designe 
that the wail murmuring and innumerable should be shortened 
in the pronunciation, as if written, murm’ring, innum’rable, ra- 
ther than (as Mr. M. represents them) the first, a dactyl; and 
the second, a spondee and a tribrach. 


‘ Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night," 
‘ Innumerable before th’ Almighty’s throne.’ 


We would suggest to Mr. M. the propriety of inserting in a 
future edition some remark on the synalepha, which occurs in 
the latter of these lines, and which must so frequently present 
itself in a perusal of our poets, especially of Milton. : 

We have to close our avowal of the pleasure with which we 
have read this excellent work, by expressing our entire approba- 
tion of the author’s appendix, which will enable the student to 
make a proper use, in composition, of the instructions dispersed 
through the grammar. It consists of two parts, inculcating 
perspicuity and accuracy of expression, first, with respect to 
single words and phrases ; secondly, with respect to the con- 
struction of sentences. It concludes with a serious and affec- 
tlonate exhortation to youth, which manifests the purity and 
dignity of the author’s principles, as the general execution of his 
work demonstrates his talents and research, We rejoice that it 
has attained to so extensive a circulation: and we earnestly re- 
commend it to all, who are desirous of acquiring a clear and 
comprehensjve knowledge of the English language, but more 
especially to those who are engaged in the grammatical instruce 
tion of youth, as we have no doubt that they will derive from it 
the most valuable assistance to their labours. 


Xx 3 Ast. 
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Art. VII: The Suicide Prostitute; a Poem. Deighton, Cambridge, 
4to. pp.14. Price 2s. 6d. 1805. 


\y E understand the anonymous author of the trifle before ustg 

be a young gentleman, an under graduate of Cambrid 
who, as mapy others beside him, is “a truant from grim Ey 
clid to the Jyre.’ As he had hinted, in his dedication from 
« St. John’s,” to the amiable and accomplished Lord Percy of 
that society, that his performance had undergone a revision 
that nobleman, we were led to expect something above medio. 
crity, though from a youth preseating us with the firstlings of 
his muse. We have, however, been disappointed. He pro 
yOses to ponrtray the lite of those, among whom, perhaps, little 
7” than half the collective misery of mankind ts distributed, 
As thereiore there was such a tield for sentment and descriptive 
pathos, let us see how he has succeeded. . 

There is nothing, by way of Argument; a practice which we 
once more condemn. <A deluded and forsaken female, after 
having swallowed poison, soliloquises through the whole piece; 
and, in the place where “ houseless females meet,” thus ex 
presses her resolution : 


* T'll lay me down, and breathe my soul away.’ 


This but feebly resembles the fine nage of a suicide, which 
? © P ] 
we somewhere recollect, who 





breath'd his sudlen soul away! 


She then, rather out of time and place, tells us of her seduc- 
tion—of her seducer, who 


‘ Cropt the young flow'ret of her blooming name.’ 


Shuddering at the sound of ber own voice, in mentioning the 
names of father and mother, she, somewhat tenderly, breaks 
oul— 

‘ Father! kind name! to me though kind no more, 
I love thee still, and, though unlov’d, adore, &c.’ 


In page 5, we have too lucid and particular a description of 
scenes, that should have been touched with great delicacy, if 
not veiled altogether in their native night. The following lines 
are an echo to Goldsmith in his Traveller, which every readet 
will recognise. 


‘ Could swift-wing'd time recal his feeting wain, 
Restore, with all its sweets, my native plain : 
The white-thorn hedge, the smell of dairy clean ; 
The woodland echo; and the daisied green ; 
The hazel copse; the fragrant milky meal ; 
The cot forsaken, and the sabbath peal!’ &e. 
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She then points to a sister still blooming in village innocence 
among the scenes she has described, till, after much moralizing, 
without order and without aim, and much of the history of pros- 
titution, which makes us wonder how it comes from the mouth 
of such a dramaris persona, we are called to be spectators of 
the fatal catastrophe. But, though prostitution is held in de- 
served abhorrence all along, yet sutcade, which is surely a crime 
too, is drawn in colours that disguise the foul monster very 
much indeed We will not dwell on the impropriety of a per- 
son in the agonies of poison speaking what follows, when we 
have been warned over and over, that she is dying or dead; but 
we must ask the author what sort of morality he wishes to in- 
culeate? That he did not mtend to recommend suicide any 
more ihan prostitution, we have reason to think. But what must 
be his criminal inattention, in making his impious heroine meet 
her Maker with such blasphemous confidence as this? 


‘ The struggle’s o'er! my soul disburthen’d flies, 

Quits its polluted clay, and seeks the skies. , 
May heaven the penitential spirit own, 

And streams of mercy from the awful throne 

Expunge its sins, and leave no train behind 

Of impure errors, and a tortur’d mind. 

May it, transform'd, and chaste as virgin snow, 

Or shine an angel, or a seraph glow ! 


The obvious tendency of such a conclusion is, to encourage 
that wretched class of beings, whom the speaker represents, like 
her, to cut short their existence in this world, in the expectation 
of being happy in a future state. We doubt whether the false 
principles and misguided pathos of poetical writers have not 
greatly contributed to multiply instances of suicide; and we 
cannot regard the author’s exposure of the miseries of prostitu- 
tion, as a compensation for his countenancin: a mode of termi- 
nating them, which can only plunge the victim into torments 
infinitely more dreadful. Had he made his prostitute a penitent 
instead of aself-murderer, and conducted her to a charitable in- 
stitution, instead of inspiring her with groundless confidence, we 
should gladly have commended his morality, if we could not 
have applauded the execution of his design. 





Art. IX. Anecdotes, religious, moral, and entertaining, alphabetically 
arranged, and interspersed with a Variety of Useful Observations, Se- 
lected by Charles Buck. Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 300, Price 3s. 6d. 
Williams, Baynes. 1805. 

[! has been questioned, whether the rage for volumes of 

extracts, which has of late been so prevalent, may not in- 
crease the number of superficial readers. Without pretending 
XX 4 to 
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to decide on a case which fairly admits of — we 0 

that public sentiment has become the libera patron of such 
light compilations: all that remains therefore for us, is, to eon.’ 
tribute to their useful application by those means which lie with, 
in our province. When the sale of these works is sought, by 
alluring the worst tastes of men with pernicious ingredients, it i 
our duty to protest: but in the present instance, we have the 
pie asure ot announcing a volume, which does not poison the 
vitals to please the pal ite. Its moral tendency is generally pur 
and salutary; and, if some of these anecdotes should produc 
no happy impression, they will leave no fatal sting behind. They 
are, of course, not all equally interesting. Another turn of 
mind, and a more diversified course of readinz, would have sug. 
gested a different selection ; but it might not have succeeded bet. 
ter in promoting the public pleasure or improvement. 

The anecdotes vary in their style, and their degrees of credibi, 
lity, according to the sources whence they are derived. They 
are distinctly classe d under the heads of their different subjects; 
and to each class are prefixed appropriate remarks, us sually trom 
some ap proved author, but occasionally, we presume, from the 
comp! er. In giving extracts to supply our readers with Spe 
cimens of the work, we desire to have it understood, that we leave 
Mr. B. res ponsible for their veracity. Under the title, “ the 
Bible valued,” we meet with a surprising instance of the foree 
of memory, as well as a curious effect of religious dread. 


“We are informed of Dr. Marryat, that after he was somewhat ad- 
vanced in youth, having a strong memory, he thought it his duty to 
make it a secret repository of the w ords of divine revelation. 

‘ Accordingly, ‘ he treasured up,” says one, “ a larger portion of the 
scriptures than, perhaps, any one besides whom we have known ever 
did. For there are some who can assure us, they had the account im- 
mediately from himself, that he has committed to memory not a few 
whole Looks, both of the Old Teslament and the New. When he men- 
tioned this, he named distinctly, Job, Psalms, Proverls, Ecclesiastes, 
Iseiah, and Feremiah, with all the Minor Prophets ; and every one of the 
Evist'es likewise in the New Testament, with the Book of the Revelation, 
And that he might carefully retain the whole of what he had thus learnt, 
hé deciared, it was his practice to repeat them memortter once a year. The 
special reason or motive which he assigned for his entering upon thig 

wnethod deserves a payticular notice. He began it in the younger part 
of life, when, being under a deep sense of the evil of sin, and his mind 
sadly ignorant of God's way of salvation by the righteousness of the glo- 
rious Messiah, or bei ing in the dark as to his own personal interest in it, 
he was sorely distress: d with fears, that hell must be bis portion. At 
that time it was put into his heart, that, if he must go to hell, he would 
endeavour to carry with hin as much of the word of GOD as possibly 
he could. — And it seems to me to have been a secret latent principle of 
the fear and fove of God that established him in this purpose, ~ 
00 
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looks as if he desired to have a supply of scripture materials for his mind 

to work upon, chusing it should ever be employed in recollecting and 
reBecting upon those records, that thereby, if possible, it might be’ kept 
from bl. ispheming God, like the rest of the spirits in the infernal 
prison.” pP- 6, 7: 


The following was an humourous cure for unclerical practices : 
THE CURATE RELIEVED. 


«A violent Welsh sq ire having taken offence at a poor curate who 
employed his leisure hours in mending clocks and watches, applic d to the 
bis! hop of St. Asaph, with a formal complaint against him for in )piously 

carrying On a trade contrary to the statute. His lordship having heard 

the compl: int, told the squire he might depend upon it that the strictest 

ustice should be done in the case ; accordingly the mechanic divine was 
sent for a few days after, when the bishop asked him, ‘‘ How he dared 
to disgrace his diocese by becoming a mender of ch cks and watches?" 
The other, with all humility, answered, “To satisfy the wants of a 
wife an d ten children.” “ That'won’t do with me,” rejoined the pre- 
late, “ I'll inflict such a punishment: ‘upon you as sh: ll make vou leave 
off your pitiful trade, I promise you;” and immediately, cailing in his 
secretary, ordered him to make outa present: ition tur the ‘astonished Cue 
jute toa living of at least one hundyed and fifty pounds per annum.’ 

p. 30. 

As we could make few extracts from a work of this kind, which 
come of our readers might not be able to trace to their several 
sources, we shall only add a remark or two. Many of the anec- 
dotes are defective in that epigrammatic point, which Is neces- 
sary to give them interest and effect. A considerable part of 
the contents, indeed, can scarcely be called anecdotes: but the 
Insertion of such little essays may be au useful expedient to pre- 
vent satiety. On the whole, this is a book which a parent or 

nd may with pleasure put into the hands of youth: and some 
of maturer age, who have not le: isure nor inclination for more 
systematic re ading, may be glad of an twoflensive and amusing 
collection like tnis. Nor should Mr. B. despair of being re- 
warded for the wholesome application which he has given to 
these storie S , by assisting the lover of anecdote to retail such as 
wil combine uality with entertainment. In so miscellaneous a 
c npn ation, we think the omission ot a table of contents repre- 
heusible, the re alphabetical arrangement ot subje: ‘ts atfording very 

‘le help to references that inay o! ten be desirable. 


ee ee ee —- ee oe eee = ~ . 


Art. X. Serta Sit abrigiensts; or, a Catalogue of Plants, Indigenous 
and Exotic, cultivated in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. By James 
Donn, Curator. White, Fleet-Street. pp. 210. Svo. Price 5s. 1804, 


OTANY deserves to be considered as a pursuit not culy in- 
nocent, but equally rationa y and alluring. The plei wure, 


peculiarly attached to this and som viher of the liberal sciences, 
arlacy 
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arises from this civcumstance; that, while the mind is occupied, 
in no very laborious way, the senses are at the same time 
liarly in er" sted and amused. No where does this remark mor 
particularly attach itself, than to the placid, fascinating pursuits 
of the botanist. While see king after Knowledge, even thou 
some may be so rigid as to deny that he is in her road, he wil 
re to find Health. And it will be strange, indeed, when, sure 
d bv toe juxuriance of spring, he is spelling wisdom ant 
be cup of the meanest flower, if he does not algo 
th an additional glow of Devotion. 
claims to the utile as well as the dulee, 
1) more advanced in its favour. If it 
merits of vonder-wotking chemistry, that 
between tue ba isams ana thie poe ot natu re, It 
Vv mad, neverihbeiess, to he nea idyv athe ‘d to it. If one bs 
aque winong the precious aris of tuman life, the other is her 
Useinl, nay neeessery, handmaid. Botany sometimes preserves 
the sedentary from an iancholy, | the superficial from absolute 
slot!i, and the eiddy from dissi; patton ; ‘and ito mi iy be easily 
Mmece a ratroval re axatl onto the Ceepes t philosopher. We aie 
told by Lord Veieomeonth, that, on this latter account, Sir W, 
Jone s hims« Hocadan { disdain to cultivate it: nor toa KuOWledge 
his obligations to it for that elastre ity of mind which it someumes 
afforded iim; when, issuing from the haunts of severer phile- 
sophy, ot the clove of an orenta day, he went to converse with 
nature, in her richest, zayest robes, on the Lecming bunks of 
the Gan: 

Betore the time of Linneus, Botany laboured under insupe- 
rable difficuitves. The few plants with which we were Mcqueen 
were awl ray c lassed accord ne io some € xternal, vague ap- 
pearance, \ hich, mult iphy ying itse lf without limit, created that 
chaos of hard mames, and all those comp licated, unmeaning dis- 
erimina, which deterred her votaries from the pursuit, and made 
the most delightful among the walks of science equally forbid 
digg with its thorns, and perplexing with its labyrinths. As 


Thomson elega'y says, it was then, in reality, 


c 


——_——-—-— beyond the power 
Of botanists to number up their tribes.’ 


But, fike the reformers of Christianity, and the purifiers of 
school-div! nity, when that great naturalist, Linnezus, cle ared 
away the lum ber, and shewed Nature in her love of order and 
simplicity, all was heft! His sexual system, as It is properly 
called, was one of the first of discoveries; and all Europe, by 
eagerly adopting it, resounded with his praises. From the 
nuinber and position of stamina within the cup of a blossom, 
be taught us to class the whole vegetable creation: and these 

simple 
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je data admirably answer the purposes of the botanist, though 
pe hyoctich is thus ranked with asparagus, and the ook with 
water millet. “Fis true, his Greek terms of male and female, 
his germina and seed-vessel, his one husband to two wives, and 
wen wives to two husbands, ‘might no less please by their novelty 
and utility, than by the boldness of the personification. But 
the more minute the analysis becomes, the more we are con- 
vinced, that this system has its foundation in nature herself, 
Thus, though it be treading to ignes suppositos cinert doloso, 
vet we cannot help thinking, that a late theorist and poetical en- 
thusiast, Dr. Darwin, has not received that justice at our hends, 
which posterity may be inclined to award him. The exploded 
doctrine in the Loves of the Plants was nothing new. Linneus 
had long before told us of tribes monandria monogynia, and of 
others drandria trigynia. He had pointed our attention to the 
tiny mythology otf flowers, and had at least insinuated, that 
every bed of tulips and every grove of myrtles has its mossy 
( ‘upids, its aromatic Venuses, and its little Lucinas. We here 

say nothing of the peculiarities, or faults, if they be such, of 
Darwinian verse ; but, when the philosopher ‘had gravely 

given attributes of sensible beings to the lily and the rose, was 
it too great a license tor the poet to call them into action? 
Does any body blame the fascinating little dialogue between the 
two last-mentioned flowers in Cowper, each cv mniending before 
Flora, that she had a nght to be esteemed 6 Que en of the par- 
terre?” Does not every lover of playful fancy ae his loudest 
plaudits to the author of the Rape of the Lock, tor bringing 
us acquainted with his imaginary creation, or penver ma- 
chinery, of Sylphs and Sylphids?- We may surely, then, exer- 
cise some charity toward the plan of Darwin’s poem, however 
divided our judgements may be on the merits of his versifi- 
cation. 

We have said thus much by way of introduction to a very 
useful, though not ostentatious public ation, on this subject. Pro- 
fessor Martyn j is well known, both in Cambridge and out of it, 
for his many valuable labours in botany. Mr. Donn, Curator 
of the University garden, may be almost considered as his pupil; 
and the work before us certainly does no discredit to either of 
them. When the title says, a‘ ‘ Catalogue,” it says all: but it 
isa Catalogue on a superior plan. W hen it professes, more- 
over, to be only a catalogue of the “ Cambridge Botame Gar- 
den,” and we say, from our own knowledge, that there are be- 
tween eight and ten thousand different species cultivated there, 
the reader will not recollect many collections of equal respecta- 
bility. When we have explained the plan which Mr. Donn pur- 
sues, we shall have said all that we can, but perh laps enough to 
fecomimend him not gniy to the tyros in botany, but to those 
who 
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who want a pocket companion, when they wander through thy 
jane or the forest, and wish to ‘know in what rank they ale ty 
place every blossom whicti'they pass by. Under each class are jy 
different genera, and under each genus its different species. And 
from the English and Linnean indices, if either of those name 
be known (which occupy the first and second columns of the ca 
talocue) in the ¢éfard column will be found its native soil ; in the 
fourth, the time when it was cultivated and classed ; in the fifth 
when it blossoms; in the sirth, whether dry-stove, green-house, 
or hardy (D.S. G.H. or H.); and in the /ast column, whether 
annual, bieunial or perennial; and also whether shrub or tree, 
according to the celestial characteristics, ©, 3, Y; or h. 

One single article extracted will sufficiently shew the Compi 
Jer’s plan. 








Monandria Monogynia. 











Lin. Name Foe. Name. Native Soil. Cultuvated, Timeof Flower. ke, 
Canna. Indian heed. 
1. Indica. Common. Both Indies. 1596 May—Aug. S.7 
2.Glauca. Gliaucous. §. Amer. 1732 July S. 
3. Flaccida. Flaccid. S. Car. i700 — 8. ¥ 


So that there are three species of the genus Canna, and of the 
class Monandria Movogynia, all brought betore us at one view, 
with all the particulars which we wish to know concerning them. 
We recommend this useful publication to all our botanical reader, 
and congratulate the editor on the call for a fourth edition from 
him in so ashort ume. We wish him to take the opportunity ot 
explaining to his English reader the many compound Greek 
names, which technical language has imposed on him. Such 
works are compilations of course. <All these very plants have 
been in the world from its commencement; but we think they 
were never all brought together into the same little parterre, 
and so neatly arranged and labelled before, 








Art. XI. Discourses on the whole Book of Esther ; to which are added, 

Sermons on Parental Duties, on Military Courage, and on the Im- 
provement to be made of the Alarm of War. By the Rev. George 
Lawson, Minister of the Associate Congregation in Selkirk. 12mo, 


pp. 391. Price 3s. 6d. Ogle and Aikman, Edinburgh ; and Ogle, 
London. 1804, 




















AJ O species of writing is more worthy of attention than that, 
- which has for its object the illustration of Scripture. Every 
Christian will readily give the Bible the first place among books; 
and he should certainly allow the second, to those performances 
which help him to understand and apply it. Men of learning 
and talents can searcely lay the public under greater obligations 
than by works of this nature, if well executed. There ts 00 
perhaps, 
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aps, any department of Theological hterature, which affords 
more room for labourers, or promises greater usefulness, than 
that of expounding particular parts of Scripture. There are 
many books or epistles which present a rich and almost unbro- 
ken field to a judicious expositor. The part of Scripture, 
which Mr. Lawson has chosen to explain, cannot be said to be 
an exhausted subject. Very few, perhaps, ever thought of ex- 
pounding it, unless in the course of composing a general com- 
mentary. 

An exposition of the Book of Esther will not, probably, ap- 

ear very interesting to the greater part of readers. Some 
may feel a curiosity to see what can be said on such a subject ; 
but more, it is likely, will take it for granted, that much valu- 
able instruction cannot be delivered, if it be drawn trom the 
text. We confess, that, if our advice had been asked, with re- 
gard to a subject for expository discourses, to be addressed ta 
an assembly of ordinary Christians, we should not have thought 
of rec ommending t this part of the Scripture; nor would we have 
ventured to advise a person to publish discourses, on such a 
topic, till at least he had established his reputation on other 
grounds , and had’ secured the public prejudice on his side. 

Such were our sentiments, and such are likely to be the senti- 
ments of many on taking up the volume before us: but we have 
long been convinced, that it Is inpossible to determine the value 
of a book from the ttle page, or trom the subject on which it is 
writen. Mr. Lawson demonstrates, that it is practicable to 
draw a great deal of valuable instruction fom the Book of 
Esther: and we are inclined to think that, although he has ta- 
lents to make any subject interesting, he could have chosen few 
on which he would have appe ared. to greater advantage. Had 
lie written on a Common topic, or on one which seemed to pro- 
tise much instruction, we should not have been equally sensible 
of hismerit: but he has delivered much valunble matter, and in 
amanner highly instructive and eutertuning, on a part of the 
Scripture, on which few men would probably have found any 
thine to sav that deserved attention. When we observe that 
Mr. Lawson has written in 2n entertaining manner, we must 
not be understood to mean, that he amuses the fancy, or fas 
cinates by the beauties of his style. He attempts no flights ; his 
matter uniformly approves itself to the understanding : and he 
uses great plainness of speech. Both in his ideas, and in the 
turn of his expressions, he is remarkably simple. His compo- 
sition is such as we might naturally expect from a writer on the 
north side of the Tweed, who has not made it a subject of parti- 
cular attention. Mr. L.’s great excellence consists in the abun. 
ance, variety, and justness of his sentiment; in the unexpected 
manner in which that sentiment is freque ntly introduced ; and 
in 
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in the conciseness of his illustrations. The idea is always gm 
sented in the fewest possible words. We are rather left to wig 
for greater enlargement than to complain of tediousness. Th 
reader's imagination never gets before his author ; it is rat 
hurried along than suffered to pause, and look back for iy 
guide. Remarkable artlessness of manner, unaffected eames. 
ness, piety, and benevolence, appear in every page, and render 
even a critic almost incapable of duly exercising his ofhee. 

These discourses on Esther are what the Scottish clergy deno 
minate Lectures; that is, a species of Sermon, which consists 
partly of exposition, and ate 8 of practical remarks, on several 
verses. ‘These practical remarks, or inferences, are someting & | 
detached from the explanatory part, and presented in a separate 
form ; sometimes they are incorporated with it, and presenteda 
the subject suggests on The latter is the method pursued by 
our author. Indeed the most striking feature of these Dis 
courses, is the great abundance of practical remarks which they 
contain. 

As Discourses of this nature admit of no analysis, we shall 
satisfy ourselves with a few extracts, by which our readers will be 
able to judge of the author's manner. Speaking of Ahasuerus’s 
feast, of a hundred and tourscore days, the author says, (p. 7.) 
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‘ What intolerable feasting was this! Did not the king sce that he 
was turning a pleasure into a burden too heavy to be borne? Who 
would not rather be condemned to work in the gallies a whole year, 
than to perpetual feasting for the half of that time? Solomon said ia 
his heart, Go to now, / will prove thee with mirth; therefore enjoy plea 
sure. But (possibly before half a weck elapsed) he said, This also ts 

E He said of laughter, it is madness, and of mirth, what doth 
it? [ believe all those princes, who had the honour to partake of Aha 
sucruss feast, said so in their bearts, whatever flattery might dictate to 
their lips. Poor men, who are unable to provide for themselves any- 
thing beyond the bare necessaries of life, are apt to envy those who have 
it in their power to tare sumptuously every day. Be persuaded, if you 
desire to be content with your condition, that happiness does not lie in 
the abundance of the things which a man possesseth, or in the rich en 
tertainments which he is cble to furnish out for himself or his friends. 
A person of quality observes, in his works, ‘‘ That the rich, if they do 
hot in many things conform to the poor, particularly in temperance 
(sometimes even abstinence) and labour, will be the worse, and not the 
better, for their riches.” This remark he makes as the result of his 
own large compass of observation ; for he had beeu frequently in foreign 
countries, and had an extensive acquaintance with the great. Could 
not Jesus have furnished out as elegant an entertainment for those whom 
he ted by miracles, as Ahasuerus to his noble guests? And yet he fed 
them only with barley toaves and fishes. Could not God have brought 


wine as easily as water, out of the rock, for the refreshment of his 
people ? 






vanity. 






















‘But, do you think that you would be really happy, if vou were ad- 





mitted 
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mitted to a banquet as rich, and of as long continuance, as that of Aha- 
gerus? Well, you shall have a feast far richer, and of far longer con- 
douance, if you will believe the words of Solomon, and follow his di- 
rections. He that is of a merry (or cheerful) heart, hath a continual 
feast. Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her seven pila 
jars, she hath slain her oxen, she hath mingled her wine, Surely the 
feast which Wisdom hath provided, the eternal, the personal Wisdom 
of God, is as much richer than this magnificent teast of Ahasuerus, as 
the heaven is higher than the earth. Truc, you will say, of this there 
can be no doubt. But where are the happy men that are invited to this 
feast? You are invited. You shall partake of this precicus entertains 
ment, if you do not turn a deaf ear to the voice of the eternal Words 
Whoso is simple, says the Wisdom of God, det him turnin hither; Come, 
eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have mingled.—it is 
said of the father of Louis XV. king of France, that when his precep- 
tor, one day, was speaking of this feast of Ahasuerus, and wondered 
how the prince of Persia could find patience tor such a long feast, he ree 
ied, that his wonder was, how he could detray the expence of it. He 
was afraid, that the provinces would be compelled to observe a fast for it, 
On another occasion the same prince said, that he did not understand 
how a king should taste unmingled joy at a feast, unless he could invite 
all his subjects to partake ; or, unless he could be assured, at least, that 
none of them would go supperless to bed. Had this prince lived to 
reign, and retained such sentiments, he would have taught his people, 
by their happy experience, wherein the true glory of a king consists.’ 


We shall present our readers with Myr. Lawson’s whole com- 
ment on Chap. L. v. 12, p. 18. 


‘Learn from this part of the history, that favour is deceitful, and 
leauty is vain, Lut a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised, 
A beautiful woman destitute of virtuous principles, will, by the fro» 
wardness of her temper, and her rebellion against those whom she is 
bound to obey, discover a soul more deformed by pride and selfishness, 
than her body can be beautified by nature and art: but a woman that 
feareth the Lord will culuvate humility and self denial. She will shew 
aready disposition to give honour and obedience to whom honour and 
obedience are due ; because she makes the will of tie Lord the rule of 
her conduct, 

‘Vashti has good reason to beg to be excused irom appearing in a 
company where too many were merry with wine; and it is probable, 
that if she had sent her humble request to the king to spare her mo- 
desty, he might have recalled his orders. ‘The king's word was not, 
like the laws, sealed with the kine’s seal. But Vashti gave a flat and 
Wngualified refusal to the king’s orders announced by his honourable 
priuces. She very probably thought she was supporting the decarum 
of her sex; and that she was justified by the laws and laudable customs 
ot hercountry. But, in the judgement of the king's wisest counsellors, 
She Was ¢ xposing herself, by the breach of the laws, to just ponishment ; 

l she was really aciiug under the influence of pride under the mask of 
taodesty. The king's command was foolish; but ber disobedience wes 
hot wise. She was in no danger of being insulted by indecent words, 
“ Wanton glances, in the presence of her royal husband, whose frown 
yas 
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was death to his subjects. She thought she was supporting the Hongy 
of her sex. But did she not see that she was affronting her shad a 
her king, not only betore his chamberlains, but before all his 

If he suffered his own famil y to trample upon his authority, his ~ 
tability among his other subjects must have been greatly lessened. Jp. 
queen is the tirst subject in the kingdom ; she ought, therefore, to 
before all the other subjects in shewing a becoming deference to the 
king's pleasure. In like manner the wives of other men, who have ge. 
vants or children to govern, are utterly inexcusable, if they do not, 
such obedience as is required from wives, render the authority of their 
husbands respected in the family. ‘This is a matter of such importance 
that Pau) will not allow those men to be chosen to rule in the church, 
who have not the power to govern their own houses: For if a mar, 
says he, know not how to rule his own house, how shall he rule the 
church of God ? 

‘1 will not come, said Vashti; and all the persuasions of the great 
men sent to conduct her could not prevail upon her to give satisfaction 
to the king. She is too often imitated by women who have promised 
obedience | to their husbands. ‘They will allege, that the meaning of 
their promise was, to obey their husbands in all reasonable things. Ity 
reasonable things they meant things in which they could give obedience 

with a good conscience, the limitation would be very proper. Buta more 
frequent meaning which they have for the expression is, things which 
please their own humours. If these only are the matters in which they 
are _— d to yield obedience, the promise ought never to have been 
made ; for whenever they conform themselves to their own humour, rm 
ther than to the known will of their husbands, they break a solemn pro- 
mise ; aud thus, in the course of their lives, heap guilt upon guilt by the 
many violations of the covenant of their God. 

‘ Let us not, however, overlook another observation suggested by the 
words before us for the admonition of husbands. If they expect due 
obedience from their wives, let them be always reasonable in their com 
mands; otherwise, half the guilt of the disobedience of their wives wil 
remain with themselves. You see, that all the authority of the greatest 
king in the world could not make Vashti obedient to a foolish com 
mand. She will rather encounter the king's wrath; and the wrath of ¢ 
Ryne is lide the messengers of death. She will rather risk the loss of her 
royal dignity than come into a drunken company, at the order of Abe 
sucrus himself. Never impose a burden upon your wife, which either 
female delicacy, or her particular temper, which you ought to know, 
will render too heavy for her to bear. 

Therefore the king was very wroth, and his anger turned in him, 
He was confounded and shocked at the une xpected disappointment. He 
hoped to shew to all his princes and people in Shushan how happy he 
was, and only shewed them his misery. He boasted of his wife's beauty; 
and she shewed how little respect she entertained for her husband and het 
king. When he expected the readiest obedience, he met with avowed 
rebellion. ‘The person most indebted to him in all his dominions w% 
the first to set an example of opposition to his wall. 

‘ Jet husbands and wives remember, that there are no persons in the 
world trom whom they have received noore decisive testimonies of esteem 
and aticction, than from one apother; aad, therefore, that there are @ 
petsous 
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rsons from whom any instances of disrespect will be taken in worse 
part, unless they have obtained a great command of their temper, Hus- 
bands, provoke not to anger your wives, who have placed such confi. 
dence in you, that they bave given you themselves. Wives, do not 
dishonour those husbands, who have chosen you from among all the 


rest of your sex, to commit to you the care of their comfort and their 
honour. 


‘Beware of being too easily provoked by the behaviour of your hus- 
bands or wives. ‘They have not treated you, you say, as they ought to 
have done. It may be so. But, perhaps, if you duly consider your 
own conduct, you may find that a part of the blame is yourown. Was 
Vashti ever wont to treat Ahasuerus as she now did? No. He had 
never treated her aw he now treated her, and her resentment was kindled 
at the indecent proposal of being made a spectacle to all the people in 
Shushan. She could not be justified; but it Ahasuerus had considered 
how much of the blame Jay upon himself, he might have moderated 
his anger, and turned a great part of it upon himself.’ 


In this long extract, Mr. L. dwells rather more on a parti- 
cular thought, and ‘Mustrates it somewhat more fully than usual. 

Few passages of the book of Esther would, perhaps, admit of 
much ¢ xplanation without becoming tedious, but we should not 
have been sorry to see a little more of this, in some cases ; espe- 
cially as to elucidations from history. ‘These Discourses appear, 
indeed, to have been delivered to the author's congregation, and 
are probably published with little or no alteration. For instruct- 
ing an audience of common Christians, Mr. L. has followed a 
plan much preferable to that of amusing his hearers with criti- 
cal, historical, or geographical disquisitions. But, when a 
preacher pub lishes to the world what he has delivered to a parti- 
cular soc icty, it may be proper sometimes to make additions. 
Mr. L., perhaps, proposed to Limeclf nothing beyond the edity- 
ing of ordinary readers; but we mistake if his book will not be 
read with interest, by persons of a different description. We 
Wish, too, that the author had given a preliminary ise ‘ourse on 
the writer, the canonical authority of the book, and the time when 
it was written. We naturally expect more of this kind, from 
those who e xpound particular portions of Scripture, than from 
hose who write yeneral commentaries. We are persuaded, that 
the evpositor of Esther could have fully gratified us, in this re- 
spect, if he had made the experiment. 

this volume, besides “ Discourses on the whole book of Es- 
ther,” contains three Sermons on Parental Duties, from Eph. vi. 
4; one on the Iniluence of Religion on Military Courage, from 
Dan. xi. $2.; and one on the Improv ementto be made of the Alarm 
of War, from Jer. iv. 19. The characteristic of these discourses, 
‘swell as of those which we have considered, is a profusion of 
excellent sentiment, conve “yed in plain, simple language, and in 
‘manner pecotiarly graye and serious. The sermons on Paren- 
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tal Duties, especially, contain a larger portion of just and yap, 
able observation on that important subject, than we recolleg 
to have seen within so narrow a compass. We do not he. 
sitate to say, that it would be worth any parent’s while to pur. 
chase the volume for the sake of this part, though he should 
make no use of the rest. Mr. L, first explains the caution give 
to parents, agaiust provoking their children to wrath; then the 
direction given them, to bring up their cluldren in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; and lastly, he considers Whiy the 
caution against provoking children to wrath is joied to the com. 
mand, to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of th: 
Lord. He discusses each of these topics in a separate discourse 
We present two extracts on the opposite duties of exercising au 
thority, and of extending indulgence. 


‘The exercise of authority in a family,’ says the author, p. 279, 
‘ where the children are young, is more necessary, if possible, than th 
due exercise of royal power in a nation, because men of mature age 
may possibly be able and willing to govern themselves, but every chili 
lett to himself must bring his parents to shame. Indeed, the shame of 
his conduct must fall upon them rather than upon himself, because it 
belongs to them, more than to himself, to govern his conduct. Even 
father will find it necessary, in many instances, to exercise authority 
over his children. His house would soon become an unpleasant dwel- 
ing to him, if he suffered young children, without restraint, to do what 
ever they pleased. He will not suffer them to carry burning. sticks 
through the house, or to dash the cups and platters upon the ground, 
But it parents find it absolutely necessary, for the security of their life 
and property, to exert authority, why should they not exert it likewise 
to enjoin on them those duties which God requires, and to restrain then 
from doing what he forbids? What are we to think of parents who wil 
not allow their children to break a china cup, and yet will suffer th 
to break the commandments of God? Can those men be called Chris 
tians, who will tolerate sin in their families, whilst they tolerate nothing 
that is, in the smallest degree, injurious to their secular interests ?’ 

‘We have often heard of religious parents (he observes, p. 313, 
whose days of old age have been embittered by the bad behaviour 
those children that have been, with the utmost care, educated in th 
knowledge and practice of religion. One cause of it has sometims 
been, that the parents have over done in the great duty of educating 
their children religiously. They have been too severe and harsh in thei 
admonitions and reproofs. They have held the reins of discipline with 
too strait a hand, and have not duly considered the difference between 
youth and mature age; between babes and young men, and fathers in Christ 
I am tar trom wishing any indulgence in sin to be granted to children, 
or connivance at the neglect of any necessary duty. I do not say thi 
they ought to be allowed too much time even for their lawful diversions. 
But this I say, that they ought to be governed as much as possible bj 
love, and that the love of their parents should be made apparent to them 
in their general course of behaviour, unless their faults exceed the & 
dinary faults of young persons of theirage. 1 plead not for sin, but for 
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the honour of religion, when I contend, that compassion and kindness should 
be shewn even to offending children, when they give signs of repentance ; 
and often, too, before they give signs of repentance, that they may be 
the more easily induced to repent. When Israel was a child, says God, 
then | loved him. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by the 
arms. I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love, and I was 
to them as they that take off the yoke from their jaws, and I laid meat 
unto them. If the Lord had not shewed all that sparing mercy and 
tender kindness to his nation in their state of childhood, he would not 
have accounted their defections so inexcusable as they were.’ 


The two sermons which follow are equally solid and judicious : 
they are also particularly applicable to the circumstances of the 
present times. We must, however, satisfy ourselves with re- 
commending to our readers a perusal of the whole, to which we 
apprehend that of a few pages will be found a sufficient incite- 
ment. Weeven hope that they will feel some obligation to us 
fur the advice. 


~_~ — 





Art. XU. The Travels of Seektruth; an Allegory: in which the Work 
of the Spirit in Conversion is represented. By Samuel Browne. 12mo, 
pp. 230. Price 3s. Od. Conder, Williams. 1805. 


N° kind of writing, perhaps, requires so peculiar a talent as 
~" the allegorical. ‘The writer may be a good man, and a 
sound divine ; and yet, after all his efforts, be incapable of enter- 
taining the imagination throughout a considerable volume. 

lnexamining Mr. Browne’s work, it was natural for us to com- 
pare it with other writings of established reputation in the alle- 
gorical department. Bunyan’s Pilgrim isa sort of test, by which 
every dreamer must expect to be tried: we thinik, in reference 
to many writers of this class, that they would have done much 
better to tell us their waking thoughts. To convey mere com- 
mon place matter in the garb of allegory, is an insipid kind of 
literary masquerade, that can never excite much curiosity, nor 
gratify what it has excited. 

We wish not to be too severe; but we must confess our dis- 
‘ppointment in the perusal of this Allegory. We give full cre- 
dit to the author for goodness of intention, and propriety of 
sentiment; but his work will not stand on the same shelf with 
those of Bernard, or of Bunyan; and this style of writing ill 
comports with mediocrity. Some parts, however, are unquestion- 
ably good. One of the best, is the account of Mr. Badlife, 


Whose death we insert as a specimen, that our readers may judge 
lor themselves. 


‘I am persuaded, Sir, (says Mr. Soothing, addressing him), ‘tis 
the disorder in your head that makes you think Mr. Conscience 
‘0 severe; and his alarming you makes you incapable of judging 
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of the meaning of the statutes, which so fully shows the kindnes 
and compassion of the King. And as to those you speak of as Mg. 
sengers, who have told you such discouraging things, they are a se 
of, conceited, enthusiastic persons, who think nobody knows 
thing of the statutes but themselves; they have driven many persons 
into a state of melancholy, from which they never -recovered, by their 
representing Uhivgs in so gloomy a way, as though the King had no loye 
or compassion to his subjects. But I can assure you from the statutes, 
His mercy endureth for ever. So cheer up, friend; hope in his mertey, 
and attend to my advice, and I doubt not but you will find the King 
very merciful. I must now bid you farewell, Sir, being engaged to tea 
with a party of friends, 

‘ Shortly after Mr. Soothing was gone, Mr. Malady said the Messen. 
ger ot Mortality would not long delay his coming. ‘Then Dr. Preseri 
tion was again sent tor, and was desired to exert his skill to prevent his 
coming, if possible. He said nothing should be wanting on his part; 
but as he saw some of his immediate attendants were already come, he 
did not think any thing he could do would keep out the Messenger him 
self many hours. 

‘When Mr. Badlife understood this, he howled again : and Mr, Con- 
science roared in his ears worse than ever. At length the Messenge: 
came: and when he entered the room, oh, what a cry did this poor 
man setup! And when he took him in his arms, how did he struggle! 
catching hold on the Doctor; but being forced from him, he laid bold 
on every thing in his reach, making many efforts to get free ; but allin 
vain, At the gate he struggled again very hard, but the Messenget 
being used to his work, regarded it not. So he carried him through, 
and he was seen no more.’ pp. 130, 131. 


——_—_— + ee 








Art. XIII. The Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition and 
Increasing the Comforts of the Poor. Vol. 1V.. 8vo. price Os, 
12mo. 2s. Hatchard, Becket, Robson, Payne, Rivington, &c. 1805, 

ia the varied and extensive information, which the Society 

here lays betore the public, we behold Benevolenee reduced 
to a science,—a science worthy the exalted powers of the hv 


man mind. ‘The man of learned leisure, when tired with 


sameness, May rejoice to find a species of novelty, combined 
with real utility : he may accompany Socrates into the workshop 
aud the cottage, glad to see divine Philosophy come downto 
earth to do good to men. 

Mr. Bernard, in his Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. 
Henry Addington, states the objects of the Society to be, the 
prevention of vice and contagion, the promotion of virtue and 
industry, and the general diffusion of moral and_ religions edt 
cation. Ofthe vices which injure the poor, the profanation o 
the Sabbath is first noticed, and very judiciously traced to thet 
want of education, and to the profane example of persons i0 
higher life. With what hope can we attempt to enforce upo 
the poor the observance of the Sabbath, when their minds af 
rendered, by neglect, unfit for its mental pursuits; and thei 
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behold those to whom they are taught to look uD, openly vi0- 
lating its sanctity ¢ 


‘The SABBATH is now reserved, and set apart, as an open day for the 
exhibition of the vain, the feasts of the opulent, the concerts of the idle, 
and the philosophical meetings of the learned ; while the menial servant 
god the casual passenger, within and without the doors, are corrupted 
md deteriorated by the example of those, to whom they should look up 
for instruction and amendment.” pp. Q, 10. 


Afier noticing the detrimental effects of Dram-drinking, Lot- 
teries, and Play-houses, on the morals and the circumstances of 
the poor, Mr. B. benevolently adverts to the state of those em- 
ployed in our extensive manufactories. ‘This loudly demands 
our attention, “ lest the collecting of persons of beth sexes, and 
all ages, Jato one Jndiscriminate crowd, reduce the scale of mo- 
rality and happiness to as cheap a rate as the price of our manu- 
factures.” p. 17. The patient virtues which the poor exert in 
their laborious sphere, theugh too frequently treated with unjust 
veglect, are here duly appreciated ; and while we can a 
expect that the good intentions of the writer will be answered, 
by pouring much consolation into the poor inan’s breast, we yet 
invite the rich to listen, when he says, “ if the labourer possess 
not riches, he is exempt from the alarming veinendiadlies at- 
tached to them.” 


‘We are taught, that “ to whom much is given, of him much will 
be required.”"—When wealth, talent, and influence are abundantly con- 
centered in one individual, the puTigs become awful and formidalle. 
They demand great exertion.—In such a case, so often the subject of 
eavy to the nfany, every step of advancement, every increase of wealth 
or power, 1s an accession of difficulty and danger.’ p. 24. 


The moral advantages, which result from the possession of 
property, are here very justly estimated. We would earnestly 
cad on those who are advocates for a system of oppression, to 
consider Its vitiating tendency, and to ask themselves, whether 
thy stand prepared for its natural and dreadful reaction. In 
reterence to the alarm which has been expressed at an increase 
of schools among persons dissenting from the Establishment, 
Mr. B., with equal Lbevality and prudence, proposes no other 
remedy, than “the adoption, on our part, of the same extend- 
rdand general system of education, regulated according to the 
doctrines of the Church of England.” — p. 38. 

1 he account of the schools connected with the Free Chapel in 
West Street, St. Giles’s, furnishes a rare and instructive proot 
ot what the poor may do for themselves. Two hundred and forty 
Ciidren, of the lowest class, are educated, chiefly by the vo- 
untary exertions of their poor parents, ‘The collection from an 
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audience, principally of this class, at a charity sermon in th 
Free Chapel, was 281. 11s. 6d. 

We recommend to the notice of our benevolent readers, the 
Societies for the Relief of Poor Lying-1 -in Women at their own 
houses, of which the Reports give several pleasing account, 
Should not the affue nt, especially of the female sex, seize this, 


as the affecting crisis when they can afford most essential aij 
to suffering humanity ? 


The Rev. Mr. Gurney, minister of the Free Chapel, in Wes. 
Street, recommended to his humble flock, to form a society fo 
the relief of their poorer neighbours. 


‘ At the time proposed, the evening of the 27th of April, a consider. 
able number of the poor, together with some other persons of the 
neighbourhood, attended, with a degree of eagerness, by no means cop- 
venient to themselves, or to any other persons present. There wer 
nearly one hundred of them who immediately entered their names, and 
paid their subscriptions in advance, to the amount of 121. 1s. 6d.;— 
twenty-seven of them subscribed and paid their weekly penny ; thirty 
their two-pence each ;—and thirty-six three-pence or more each. There 
were also eight annual, twenty-one quarterly, and thirty-one monthly 
eontributors, making in the whole one hundred and fifty-three sub 
scribers.* Thus was a subscription collected, in the very commence- 
ment, and, as it were, in the first hour of t/ns /alour of love, amount- 
ing, on an annual statement, to above 1001. a year. Several persons 
went away on account of the lateness of the time, and the difficulty of 
getting into the vestry; not having been able to wait long enough to 

iave their names entered, and their money received. Many of these at- 
tended on the ensuing Wednesday (May 4), and then subscribed ; and 
the Society had on its books, on the eighth day from its opening, one 


hundred and cighty-seven members; with subscriptions to the annual 
amount of 128]." pp. 73, 74. 


flow wise and benevolent the following reinarks! 


‘ However convenient the produce of the bees may be to the cottager, 
towards his rent, the great value of them, and of every similar posses- 
sion, 1s from the interest he takes in them throughout the year. It 
turns his mind to observation, and affords him amusement while =e 
working in his garden; and there is this additional advantage belongin 
to it, that it isa great incitement to him to keep his garden i in good or 
der; as the bees theive most if it is so; and pinks, thyme, and marjo- 
ram, with a tew other sweet smelling herbs, are the usual accompani- 
ments to bee-hives. 

‘ These plans secure the attention of the labourer every hour of the 
day. Whether he is in the barn, in the dente in his cottage, or in his 


— 


SLL. les 


* This charity has (Dec. sth, 1803) now subsisted six months; and 


in that Ume the amount of monies received has been 8Ol. 14s. 3d.; 
thus cisposod of: 














Paid in relief of different families and single persons £51 8 0 
Cash in the Treasurer's hands - ° © 463 
Ditto at Messrs. Bosanquett’s ° © 25 0 0 
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sden, he values the comforts arising from them ; and his satifaction is 
proportioned to the industry, which he has used to attain them, They 
fill up those hours in a pleasant and profitable manner, which are fre- 
quently spent in idle diversions at best, and too often in habits very ine 
jurious to the cottager and his tamily.’ pp. 88, SQ. 


The benevolent and judicious manner, in which the Straw 
Platt was introduced by Mr. Dougan into the village of Ave- 
bury, seems to have traustormed, as by a fairy’s wand, in Jess 
than a twelvemonth, a hundred filthy, wretehed paupers into 
neat, happy, independent villagers. p.97. We are glad te 
learan, that, by a concurrence of the regulations of government, 
with the vagaries of that Proteus, Fashion, an immense sum, 
which was annually paid for the Leghorn platt, is now expended 
in the employment and support of our own poor, 


‘The process is simple, and easy of acquirement, ‘The raw material, 
from whence it is made, is of very little value. The work encourages 
cleanliness; and is done in cottages, without prejudicing or interfering 
with the domestic habits or employments of the family. It is easily per- 
formed, requires neither exertion nor labour, and may be done by chil- 
dren of eight years of age, and persons incapable of other employment, 
who generally form a large part of the list of parish poor.’ p, 102. 


Ata moment like the present, when contagion, after having 
ravaged distant settlements, has recently threatened our country, 
the account of a Contagious Fever at Kingston upon Hull ts 
peculiarly interesting. Filth seems to have been the germ of 
te disease, and cleanliness its cure. Amidst the different pre- 
cautions in Fever-{nstitutions, the following deserves notice :— 
When received, the paticnt is stripped of lis clothing, and put 
itoa clean bed; the bedstead being entirely of iron, and the 
ticks filled with straw, stitched down like a mattress. On the 
icmoval of a patient, the straw is taken out of the mattress, and 
burnt, and the ticking is washed: after this, it is again stufled 
with tresh straw, so as to be ready when wanted. p. 141. 

The twenty-second Report is thus introduced : 

‘At the Meeting of the ‘ Society for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor” ¢ March, 1804), the Committee directed an Address to be sent to 
those Ladies who were Subscribers to their funds, and to some others, 
proposing the fermation of a Lapirs CoMMiTTEr, FOR PROMOTING 
THE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FEMALE YvooR.—The 
want of instruction, and of the means of occupation, are Causes 
Which have contributed fatally and extensively to the prevalence of pro- 
‘gacy and misery among the lower classes of females in England, and 
“ave called for the union and co-operation of the more elevated and en- 
lightened of the sex, for the correction of so general an evil. 

‘The objects proposed for consideration, were classed under three 
beads; Ist, the forming of similar Committees in provincial towns and 
n the metropolis; 2d, the promoting of the moral and religious Edu- 
faliou of the Female Poor; and, 3dly, the supplying ot them with 
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healthful domestic employment. The Plan included the formation gf; 
seminary for educating the unprovided daughters of Clergymen, o 


and others, as teachers, and governesses, tor private families and femal} 
boarding Schools,’ pp. 181, 182. 


Who can dispute the truth and importance of the following 
« Observations ?” { 


* Jt may appear unnecessary to trouble the reader with any remarks oq 
the justice and propriety of restoring to women those employments, whic 
decency and moral fitness seem to have exclusively marked for they 
own. ‘To men, the extended commerce and increased manufactures, 
the unbounded enterprize and unrivalled prosperity of Britain will supply 
countless occupations, adapted to every turn of mind, and to every shade 
and gradation of talent. At the present crisis, and probably for some 
years to come, the strength and vigour of every ma/e arm will be want 
ed for the defence and protection of our beloved and envied country, 
To women there can be opened, at best, but a limited scope of action; 
and it is for the benefit of all, looking to the increase of the general 
fund, that they should not be precluded from contributing their portion 
of productive industry. Not merely the husband, the father, and the 
brother, are interested in their possessing the means of employment, but 
the community at large, every member of society, must feel the benefit 
of so great an addition to national produce and moral virtue.’ 


pp. 184, 185. 
Tn a note it is observed, that 


‘ Where, in mature lite, men have surmounted great trials and temp- 
tations, it will almost always be found, that fo the early maternal lesson 


they were indebted for their preservation.’ 


The Appendix to this Report also states, what must have occur 
red to every observing philanthropist, that those plans have been 
most successtul, in which Ladies atid taken an active part; that 
in the “education and employment of the female poor little 
ean be done, effectually or en hen without the intervention 
of their own sex;” and that “ a considerable part of the profl- 
gacy of the lower class of females originates in the want of edu- 
eation and employment.” The account in the same Number, ol 
a bank for the savings of the poor, established at ‘Tottenham, §s 
worth attention as au experiment. 

The Honse of Refuge at Dublin, for the reception and em 
ployment of young women out of place, deserves both praise 
and imitation. 

What can be more important than the parochial return, con 
cerning the state of education in Ireland? Or what more dis- 
tressing than to learn, that there are large districts where that 
object is almost totally neglected, so that above two thirds of 
the poor children of Ireland are entirely without the means of 
Instruction? p. 213. The Society recommends the establish 
ment of a Board of Education; but we form more confident 
expectations of success from the spontaneous efforts of such 
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Societies as the Reports state already to exist. The Cork 
Society, by its varied and energetic operations, has proved 
that Christian charity is not less zealous because it is now tole- 
rant. ‘The bishop of Cork is the president, the utular Roman 
Catholic bishop vice-president, and the Rev. Mr. Elinckes, dis- 
senting minister, secretary. The object of the Dublin Asso- 
ciation deserves to be inscribed ia letters of gold on a monument 
durable as brass: “That No house or cabin in Ireland, in 
which there is a single person who can read, shall be destitute of 
the Hoty Scriptures.” We are happy also to remark, that 
jt appears to be very well conducted, and to be attended with 
great utility. 

The Twenty-third Report is chiefly occupied with plans for 
the benefit of the female poor; and it affords us great pleasure 
to observe the attention and activity of the Ladies’ Comunittee, 
in promoting this important object. As we know, that in vari- 
ous parts of the country there are useful societies formed for the 
purpose, we hope they will not be backward to furnish every de- 
sirable information, in reply to the inquiries of this very respect- 
able Committee, inserted in the Appendix to the subsequent and 
last part of this volume. From the first article in the Twenty- 
fourth Report, we are glad to learn, that at Birmingham, where 
so great a multitude of poor is collected, a very judicious plan 
has been adopted for the separate support and instruction of their 
children. 

It is impossible, within our necessary limits, to attempt doing 
justice either to the benevolence or the utility of all the commu- 
nications in this volume. It contains 25 articles, beside an equal 
number comprised in the Appendix. A list of subscribers is an- 
nexed. If the committee Judged it proper to supply, not merely 
the Society, but the Public also, with information of the man- 
ner in which the contributions are applied, it would, we doubt 
not, tend to increase the fund, and thereby the usefulness of 
this excellent Institution. Most of the articles are illustrated 
and recominended by appropriate observations from Mr. Ber 
nard, whose zeal and exertions tor the great purposes of the So- 
ciety, cannot be too much admired or imitated. The Reports, 
in their cheaper form, are within the compass of almost every 
person’s ability to purchase: and we strongly recommend them 
to the attention of all who are, or whe wish to be, impressed 
with the feelings of humanity and patriotism; as well as ina 
peculiar manner to that of every person whose office or situation 
may call hi to the superimtendance of the poor. 
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Art. XIV. 4 Sermon, preached in St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow, ty. 
fore the Glasgow Society of the Sons of the —. of the Establishes 
“Church of Scotland. 8vo. By the Rev. James Lapslie, Minister of 
Campsic. pp- 69. Price 1s. Duncans, &c. Edinburgh. 1899, 


7 worthy author of this Discourse, the text of which js 

Kines ii. l—4., considers rie e things: 1. The nature 
and meaning of the advice of David: 2. The Pod ty of fol. 
lowing the advice, by pointing out is “eflicacy to obtain those 
blessings promised by the Spiritot God; 3. Those practices ul les. 
sons which the reasoning -may entitle us to y very espect: illy in re. 
ference to those partic uli rly addressed, the Sons of the Minister 
of the Church of Scotland. 

The chief objection to the sermons of our brethren in Scot. 
Jand, is usually their inordinate Jength; and though we allow 
much to custom, and something to particular occasion, yet 
surely in 69 pages we expect rather a treatise than a sermon. It 
may, however, be thought a sufficient Justification, when we are 
able to say, as in the present instance, that we have read the 
whole without fatigue, and with considerable pleasure. ‘The ani 
mated address to the sons of the Ministers in the latter part, will 
we hope, be conscientiously attended to by them. The follow- 
ng e xtrac t trom it contains a maniv complime nt to the inhabit 


ants of Glasgow, and it affords a fair specimen of the author's 
style. 


‘While, therefore, on the one hand, it may be considered as a certain 
maxim, that the man who ts early captivated with the charms of litera- 
ture, seldom permits his mind to be polluted by the sordid pleasures 
avhich mere riches can procure ; so, on the other hand, it will be found 
equally true, that the practical activity of public life, by the taste it pro- 
duceth of always preferring what is usetul in its pursuits, to what is 

merely amusing, prevents literature running into pedantry, and science 
dwindling into idle theory. Without being guilty of adulation, 1 would 
affirm, therefore, that your lot has been cast in pleasant places, peculiarly 
favourable to the formation, and continuance, and dignity of that so- 
ciety to which you belong. We speak the truth, w hen we say, that 
there is no city in Europe, where activity in the usetul arts of life, and 
enterprise in commercial dealings, have procured, and are procuring, 
more rapid, and more solid returns of wealth, than that city which you 
cull your own. And, J believe, there is no seminary of learning, where 
the exercises of literature, and the study of science are more completely 
stripped of pedantry and foolish system, rendering learning both agree- 
able and usetul, calculated to strengthen the judgment, and to improve 


and meliorate the affections of the heart, than in that seminary of learn 
ing which you call your own.’ pp. 00, 6). 
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Art. XV. Instructions for Mariners respecting the Management of Ships 
at Single Anchor ; also General Rules for Sailing. To which is added, 
An Address to Seamen.. By Henry Taylor, of North Shields, &c. 
jth edition. 12mo, pp. 54. Price 1s, Darton and Harvey, Ver- 
nor and Hood. 1804. 


T° the unrivalled courage, knowledge, and skill of our sea- 
men, Great Britain is highly indebted for her wealth and 
power, wad the distinguished rank which she holds in the scale 
of nations. Every attempt to exte nd the usefulness, and im- 
prove the condition, of this class of our fellow subjects, demands 
attention, and deserves applause. Among the many expensive 
ublications of the present period on nautical affairs, few will 
be found, so far as they are confined to a single object, more 
useful than the small but excellent work before us. ‘The author 
unites great clearness of expression, with the experience of filty- 
four years, passed in the best of schools for a practical seaman, 
the coasting and Baltic trades. His work has received the ho- 
nourable fat of the two Trinity Corporations of London and 
Hull; and he has rendered essential services to his country, by 
placing beacons in the most dangerous parts of our coasting Bae 
Vigation. 

His work is arranged under three distinct heads: the first 
contains excellent practical rules for attending a ship at single 
anchor; a species of knowledge highly necessary for every sea- 
man, though seldom attained but in early life, and often want- 
ing in officers of large ships, who are otherwise well ac quainted 
with the duties of thei ‘ir profession. ‘The numberless mistortunes 
ha ippe ning to ships Ric horing near our coasts, arise more from 
ignorance in this essential part of a se ami un’s duty, than can be 
easily conceived ; and the Underwriters’ books at L loyd’ s too well 

attest the melane holy trath. Such losses are often ascribed to 
blowine weather. ‘The ship is satd, in the sea phrase, to bring 
her anchors home, while the real cause of her going on shore 
Was ignorance and inattention in not keeping the ¢ ‘able clear of 
the ane hor: ore ul tble ne oli: gence in the watch golg to sle Cp. 
To kee p attention constant ly on the alert, and to improve prac- 
tice by ¢ ‘Xperience, are the objects of this part of the work; and 
80 far it is cert tinly well exec suited. 

The second part treats of ships sailing on a wind, when in 
company with others; and teaches to avoid accidents on con- 
trary tacks.—The author admits, that no rale can embrace 
every possible situation, especi lly in the narrow channels, and 
strong tides of the river Thames, where two or three hundred 
ul are sometimes seen working up or down together. The 
rtiles which he gives are extre mely suitable: but he seems to be 
ignorant, that, since the Russell, of 74 euns, ran down the — 
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don East Indiaman, in the Downs, many years ago, it Is general] 
admitted, that the ship on the st arboard tack “ought to keep to 
the wind, and the one nearest to her on the larboard tack, to 
bear up or keep away. , This rule, pretty generally understood, 
prevents many accidents ; and some old seamen have even wish. 
ed it were made positively binding by law. We are teclined to 
think, however, that such a law would do more hurt than good, 
and give rise to endless contentions. The last part consists of a 
short address to seamen in general, on the decay ot subordina. 
tion, aud the declension of morals and religion among them, 
Ve observes, that, “ without religion, there can be no solid vir. 
tue, no good morals, no true honour. The apparently good ac 
tions of bad men spring from bad motives. ‘Their courage is 
ouly another name for terocity, like that of animals, devoid of 
reason.” In all this we perfectly agree with Mr. 'T., and can 
only wish that he had gone a step further, and pointed out what 
we conceive will do more than any thing else toward the mental 
improveinent of our seamen -—the establishment of societies in 
all the principal ports of Great Britain, for the general dispersion 
of Bibles and aaa: in our commercial shipping.—Per- 
haps no body of men among us is more mpc riously called upon 
to set the example than the East India C om pany. They can 
neither plead their inability, nor want of opportunity. The 
body of seamen employed by them is very numerous; and, as 
such, Is an important object of comumiseration. Lf this be not 
done, the world will, perhaps, npute it either to false shame, or 
to want of Inclination. [It is an observation in the Spect _ 
that many a brave ofhcer, who has faced a French army, 
yet ashamed to say grace before his own family, We hope his 
observation will not much longer apply to the Honourable Com- 
pany, nor to the great body ot ship-owners throughout the king- 
dom. We all think of the poor and ignorant on shore, aad 
many of us on those of the army and navy; but who has pro- 
pe rly attended to the 150,000 poor sailors in the merchant ser- 
vicc, who are literally perishing for lack of knowledge? 





Art. XVI. Simplicity recommended to Ministers of the Gospel, with re- 
spect to their Doctrine, Method, Style, and Delivery in Preaching ; 
with Hints on other Branches of the Ministerial Office. Second 


Edition, enlarged. With an Appendix. 12mo. pp. 156. Price 2s. Od. 
Williams and Smith, 1805. 


“THE popular taste, in respect to preaching, is subject to per- 

petual fluctuations. We equally deprecate vulgarity and 
boinbast, meanness and pomposity : but were we necessitated to 
decide, we should certainly preter to see an unpoiished preacher 
declaring the simple truths of the Gospel, so far as he knows 
them by heartfelt conviction, and with an ardeut desire for the 
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glvation of his auditory, however coarse his language, than to 
behold a conceited coxcomb, full of finical airs, perpetually 
courting the admiration of lis auditors. It is the design of the 
anonymous writer of these pages, to recommend the happy me- 
dium between these extremes; and we think he has well exe- 
cuted his undertaking. 

Simplicity is justly considered as copying nature,” and is 
equally opposed to “ heavy duiness and aflected ornament.” Af- 
ter this definition, it is considered in relation to Doctrine, Method, 
Style, Delivery, and all the parts of the Ministerial Office. The 
useful tendency of this publication, will, we apprehend, justify 
a particular analysis. . 

In considering Simplicity of Doctrine, our author recom- 
mends, to distinguish between scripture truths and buman ex- 
plications or refinements ; between doctrines of more or less 
iunportance ; not to be ashamed to teach the doctrines you be- 
lieve; not to seck to widen differences in matters of doctrine be- 
tween real Christians, but rather to heal thent; in discussing 
mysterious and difficult points, not to attempt impossibilities, 
that is, not to attempt to explain things which God has not re- 
vealed, or which surpass human capacity; to state and defend 
scripture doctrines in the plainest and most easy terms; in dis- 
cussing questions of experimental religion, to be very cautious. 

The writer proceeds to Simplicity of Method, detailing a 
meat variety of useful directions, which we omit, as most of 
them, however appropriate, cannot be new to a student of di- 
vinity. 

To constitute Simplicity of Style, the author considers as 
requisite; that it be perspicuous, correct, not too full of figures, 
pathetic, always savouring of piety and the scriptures, and that 
tt be varied. 

Simplicity of Delivery supposes, that some voice and action be 
used; that the voice and action be varied according to the sub 
ject of discourse ; and that it be easy, nafural, and grave; that 
a just dchberation in speaking be observed. 

‘Some preachers resemble the clock of an old lady I was formerly 
acquainted with, which, when once it had began (/egun), continued ine 
cessantly striking till the weight came to the bottom of the case; so 
when once set in motion, they slave on, with unremitted my se 
till they arrive at the end of their time or matter. Others let their 
words freeze on their lips ere they drop; no wonder they fall like icicles 
on the ears of the congregation. In this case (as.in most others) a me- 
dium is to be studied. An extempore (erfemporary) speaker should 
never suffer himself to be hurried on faster than he can consider what 
he says. If the tongue run before the wit it had better lie still. Mode- 
rate pauses, in proper places, are very convenient both to speaker and 
hearers, and have sometimes a fine effect.’ p. 60. 

We would add, however, that the difficulty of managing pauses 
in 
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in public speaking is so great, and the effect of them when il. 
managed so bad, that we advise young ministers to be yen 
cautious in the use of them. ; 
The last section treats of Simplicity as it respects all the pans 
of the ministerial office: 1. Public Prayer. Avoid a_ disagree. 
able tone, an affectation of fine language, a preaching method, 
a habit of chatting with the Deity, immoderate length. 2. Sing. 
ing. 3. Reading the Scriptures. 4. Expounding. 5. Preach 
ing; sermons on particular occasions—as ordinations, tasts, Ke; 
on the use of notes; on the fength of sermons. 6. Administer. 
ing the sacrament. 7. Catechising. 8. Church Meetings. 9.Re. 
lizious conversation. 10. Conduct and behaviour in the world. 
In concluding the whole, our anonymous author presents se. 
veral motives to counteract the influence of a supine disposition 
in Ministers. 1. Consider how much the glory of God is con- 
cerned in the preaching of the Gospel. 2. Consider the worth 
of the Soul. 3. Consider the example of Jesus Christ as a 
preacher. 4. Consider the gracious reward decreed for faithful 
ministers. He concludes with this impressive sentence— 


‘ I have now done—if the glory of God—the worth of souls—the ex 


ample of our Lord and his apostles—if heaven and immortal happiness 
will not stimulate, I can add no more.’ p. 88. 


To the work is subjoined an Appendix, containing several va 
luable quotations from respectable authors, in confirmation and 
Ulustration of the preceding remarks. We have read this pro- 
duction with much pleasure. [ts tendency is of the most useful 
kind ; and though designed chietly for Dissenting Ministers, yet 
we recomunend it to the general attention of the Clergy. It is 
written with unatlected modesty, and sterling good sense ; but 
the language is not uniformly correct. 





Art. XVIT. The Voice of Years ; aSermon delivered at the Meeting-House 

in New Broad-Strect, Nov. 23, 1804, in Behalf of the Friendly Fe- 
male Society for the Relief of Aged Women. By W. B. Collyer. 
Published at the Request, and for the Benefit of the Society. $vo. 
pp. 34. Price ls. Conder, Williams, &c. 1804. 


T' LL. object of the charity, which gaye occasion to this sermon, 
is, “to assist aged women of good character, upon whom 
the world has long ceased to smile, and who are abandoned at the 
close of lite to the combined horrors of infirmity and want.” Since 
the commencement of the Institution in January 1802, neatly 
1500 poor women have received relief, and some have been taken 
on the books tor lite. It is the aim also of the Society to afford 
religious instruction with pecuniary support. 
We do not doubt of the preacher's good-will toward the So- 
giety, but we are surprised to find, in his Sermon, no more — 
order 
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order to recommend the Institution. — His text is Psalm Ixwi. 0. 
from W hich he justly considers: 1. The season to which the text 
refers 3 and, 2. The supple st appropriated to it: but in’ ad- 
verting, under his second head, to the particulars included in the 
frst, we think he has mistaken the force of the petitions, 
«Cast me not off,” &c.; and hence he has introduced remarks, 
and qv ioted seriptures, which have no immediate reference to 
his subject The peti itious of the Psalmist ni rurally imply a 
ense of Want, inpe rfection, unworthiness, and guilt; display a 
conscious degree of tear, languor, desire, and depend: ince. Un- 
der these ideas many observations more relevant to his subject, 
and to the institution for which he pleads, than those which he 
has brought forward, might have been suggeste d. 

The pretty thoughts, which aboand in this discourse, remind 
ts of the stars in the galaxy, whic ‘th exeite attention by their 
number, but are indistinct, and shed little light on the travel- 
ler's path, Some of the metaphors, too, appear to us unmean- 
ing. Sound sense, without such a profusion of metaphor, would 
have y} ielde dus more pleasure. 


We St he ‘ct one passage asa specimen of the author powers. 


‘Such a knowledge illumines every line—that I cannot doubt but 
the hand which kindled the radiance of yonder sun, bestowed the 
superior light of revelation. Who is there alive to the teelings and the 
wants of humanity, but must wish it to be true, even if he doubt its au- 
thenticity? Here center the best hopes of man. While it stands every 
species of despair is trampled under foot; destroy it, and the life of the 
spirit expires with it. Suffer these explanatory lines to remain, and the 
inysteries of Providence arise uuravelled—a new and beautitul creation 
springs to light: blot them out, and a second chaos opens its horrors up- 
ou the startled mind—formless—void—with darkness and uproar upon 
iis ayttated surface.’ pp. 3, 4. 
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Art. XVII. The Restoration of Family Worship recommended, in two 
Discourses, selected, with Alterations and Additions, from Dr. Dod- 
dridyre’s Address to the Master of a Family. To which is prefixed, 
an Address to his Parishioners. By John Brewster, M A. Riving- 
tons and Clarke. 8vo. pp 50. Price 1s. 1804. 


[> cases, wiere the good of the public 1s cousulted, party dise 
tiucuions ought to be kept as tar as possible out of sight. ‘The 
haughty sectarian language used by the ancient Jews, “ Stand 
by y thyse lf; come not near to me; tor | am holier than thou,” 
iwht never to be adopted by a Christian. We teelap Jeasure, 
the refore, in observing tbis worthy clergyman forming a trieadly 
alliance with the late excellent Dr. Doddridge. 
Mr. B. observes, in a well-written address to his parishioners, 
Stockton upon ‘Lees, 


‘ t 


‘Whilst I was meditating on this subject, with an intention of laying 
my 
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my own thoughts before you, Dr. Doddridge’s letter to the master of, 
family fell into my bands. So much of this pious address accorded with 
my sentiments, that I have taken it as the ground-work of the two fq. 
lowing discourses, retaining such parts as I thought most appli 
altering and adapting them to the present times, with such addition 
reflections at appeared suitable to yourselves.’ p. iv. 


As we believe, that the moral and religious instruction of ge. 
vants is too much neglected, even by the heads of families pro. 
fessing regard for religion, we need not apologize for the inser. 
tion of the following seasonable exhortation ; 


‘If servants come to you quite ignorant of religion, neither knowing 
nor desitous of knowing what they must do to be saved, have com 
sion on them, let me entreat you; and endeavour to give them those ad- 
vantages which they never yet had; and which, if your care for them 
does not administer, they never may have. Thus at Jeast you may “ de- 
liver your own souls,” and by God's blessing on your pious attention 
may ‘* save their souls alive."—A master or a mistress complains of the 
conduct of a servant; the complaint, indeed, is general, and how cay 
it be otherwise, while you never attempt to instruct them in the faith 
and conduct of a christian ; never call them into your presence for the 
purposes of useful instruction, never read the Scriptures with them ; nes 
ver pray for them; chide them perhaps you may for trivial offences 
committed against your own interests or fancies, but seldem fortify their 
minds against the commission of grievous sins by the parental voice of 
tender admonition.’ pp. 18—19. 


But the author sull more forcibly urges the instruction of 
cluldren. 


‘If this argument be good with respect to servants, what must it be 
with respect to the carc of your own children? Here, if ever, your 
hearts must feel, your understandings and affections be highly inte- 
rested: let me, theretore, in the pathetic language of Job, words which 
penetrate to the depth of every parent's heart, ‘ intreat you by the children 
of your own bedy.’ I would now, as it were, present them ail before 
you, and beseech you, by all the bowels of parental attection, that, to 
all the other tokens of tenderness and love, you would not be negligent 
in this, without which many other expressions of your regard may be 
worse than in vain. ‘The education of children is a subject frequently 
discussed, but perhaps not always in this light. We are anxious to pro- 
cure masters for their instruction, and often find a difficulty in impress 
ing wholesome truths upon their infant minds. But we neglect the 
most easy, as well as most obvious method of instruction. Family wor- 
ship is this method: teaching them religion as you teach them language, 
by insensible degrees, by a gentle but continued application.’ 

pp- 19, 20. 

The following reflections are so just and impressive, that we 

cannot forbear quoting thein. 


* Every child and servant in our family ought to be considered as one 
who may be a source, not only of life, but, in some degree, of charac 
ter and happiaess to those who are hereafter to arise into being, and 
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hose conduct may in part affect them who are fo descend from them 
in the following generation. As it 1s impossible to say what extensive 
nenetits arise from the influence of one godly family, what a plentifdl 
harvest may spring up from a single seed, well planted and carefully 
gurtured ; SO if 1S dreadful to reflect how many précious souls may pe- 
fish. everlastingly perish, not merely by the systematic arguments of vice 
aod infidelity, bat by the crue! indolence, the treacherous neglect, of a 
sing person. p- 20. 


In p. 23, the anthor speaks of the reformation and improve- 
ment of the heart, as if it were in the power of individuals to 
elect it themselves, or as if the performance of family devotion 
would secure it. ‘Though we allow that every man requires ex- 
citement to religious duties, and that these daties cannot be too 
forcibly inculeated, vet, we must observe, that the heart must be 
changed and purified by the Holy Ghost, before a person can 
perform spiritual dutics im a proper manner, W hile, therefore, 
we earnestly press the importance of Family Worship, we would 
direct cach individual to apply for that Divine assistance, with- 
out which our duties cannot be duly performed, nor be attended 
with suitable benefit to our fellow worshippers. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, we can heartily recominend these sensible 
and pious discourses to the attention of the public, especially to 
those heads of families, who, from whatever cause, ure in the 
habit of neglecting domestic instruction and devotion, 





Art. XIX. The Death of our Fathers and the Prophets; being the Sub- 
stance of a Sermon occasioned by the Death of Mr. Thomas Hanson, 
Minister of the Gospel. Preached at the Methodist Chapel in Hor- 
bury, October 28, 1804. By Charles Atmore. Small 8vo. pp 34. 
Price 6d. Waller, Wakefield, 


puts is a serious and affectionate tribute of respect to a man, 

who appears to have been highly disinterested, laborious, 
and zealous, as a preacher in the connexion of the late Mr. 
Wesley. Some account of his lite is introduced at the close of 
the sermon. From the text, Zach. i. 5., the author considers 
the charactet of a true prophet, and suggests useful reflections 
on the removal of relatives, triends, and teachers. Our opiuion 
diticrs from his, iu some measure, on the use of the term “ pro- 
pet” in the Seriptures, as we think it always implies inspira- 
tion, We observe, in general, too much poetical quotation in 
this discourse; and in page 5, a line that by some alteration is 
made totally unpoetical. ‘The language in several places needs 
correction; but the sentiments are mostly judicious, and adapt- 


‘ 


“4 to pracUcal utility; and the address is suitably pathetic. 
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Art. XX. FRENCH LITERATURE. 
The Study of the Human Heart. 12mo. 


AMONG the few valuable works which are now published, the Die. 
sent is distinguished both by the purity of its principles, and th 
elegance of its style. Within the compass of 270 pages, it contains, 
greater portion of truth than the numerous volumes that disseminatp 
dangerous hypotheses and paradoxical assertions. ‘‘I have sutierd; 
(says the author) I have travelled; I have thought ; and Now, ing 
peaceable retreat, I wish to impart my ideas, because [ think them not 
void of interest,and ] am certain that they are neither dangerous nor false.” 
His reflections advert to science and talents; the agreement of the 
leading dispositions of man, with his destination, inconstancy, gratitude, 
the imagination, idleness, melaucholy, sensibility, resignation, pride, 
moderation, virtue, morality, perfectibility, &c. His chapters are shon, 
but they include precisely what is appropriate to the subjects of which 
they treat. They are the result of a sound judgement, and a virtuoys 
disposition. In his chapter on Science, he observes, that 

‘It is absurd, in attempting to fathom the depths of the human heart, 
merely to regard beings destitute of acquired knowledge, and cons. 
quently very limited in their ideas, under a notion that mental cultiv. 
tion depraves or perverts the heart. Yet it has been pretended, that mag 
is to be studied only in his savage state! ‘ There,” say they, “ itis 
that the /aw of mature remains in force :’’ as if natural inclinations il- 
directed, were not sufficient to misguide and corrupt mankind! But 
where is the law of nature more obliterated, or more abused, than 
among cannibals? Ina fallen state, illumination is indispensably requis 
site to human reason, Mankind possess only the capacity of compre 
hending and adopting what is communicated ; and hence they can only 
preserve it sound and perfect, by a knowledge of the source from whic 
it is imparted tothem. Without this light, man will either remain ab 
sorbed in profound darkness, or his acquired knowledge will be barren 
or pernicious, frivolous or injurious. Nothing is eminently good, and 
intitled to our admiration, but what is useful to mankind ; nothing is 
truly useful, but what contributes to their amelioration. The only 
source of happiness is virtue, and the only basis of morality is religion. 
Those are the real benefactors of the human race, who by their autho 
rity, their example, their talents, or their instructions, contribute to the 
establishment of moral principle. Those who have promoted the cor 
ruption of manners, whatever good they may seem to have done, have 
really done nothing but harm. Of what use is it to decorate a building, 
if, while its elegance is increased, its foundations are subverted !’ 

On the agreement of the leading dispositions of man with his destine 
tion, the author controverts the assertion of Diderot, that admiration is 
a sentiment which is hardly to be intitled a passion. ‘‘ This idea,” says 
he, ‘‘is false; for when not counteracted by envy, admiration is the 
most powerful emotion of the heart. Like many other primitive sentr 
ments, indeed, it chiefly affects the populace. When our natural feel 
ings are not repressed by the effects of jealousy, we are unwearied @ 
the admiration of what appears to us sublime. It is this sentiment 
deeply impressed on the soul, which calls forth the consoling tears that 
are shed over a tragical narration; which excites the love, and even the 
belief, of the most wonderful accounts. It indicates that the — 
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heart requires something as the object of faith, which exceeds its pow- 
ers of comprehension, Here, admiration admits of no limit. Human 

de dictates, “ give credit only to what you understand :” bat a secret 
impulse, more forcible even than self-love, attaches us irresistibly to 
things which appear supernatural. Whence is it, that mankind, proud 
as they are of their own understanding, become delighted with what 
confounds their reasoning faculty? Is not this an avowal of their pre- 
sent ignorance and their wretched state ; a homage, which they reluctant- 
ly pay to the great Author of all being, to whom alone knowledge ap- 
pertains? It is this innate love for what is wondertul, that generates 
among savages so Many extravagant opinions ; and among civilized but 
imeligious people, so many deplorable superstitions. Even the most 
learned and polished infidels betray this disposition; for while they re- 
iect a creed that would restrain their vices and correct their manners, 
they abandon themselves to the most absurd credulity, when it does net 
oppose the gratification of their passions.” 

The doctrine of human perfectibility, so zealously maintained by 
' ple who are the slaves of every corrupt disposition, and so exten- 
* & sively adopted throughout Europe, draws from our author some very poig- 
‘ nant reflections, which happily are less applicable to the present state of 
, Britain, than to that of his own country. The circumstances of the 
' latter naturally induce him to regard every thing as degenerating rather 
. 
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than as advancing toward perfection. We entirely coincide with him, 
however, on the absurdity of expecting such advancement in morality, 
as can produce a system more complete than that of the Gospel. ‘ The 
truth,” he observes, “is not susceptible of change. Revolving ages 
subvert every thing on earth, except truth, which defies revolutionary 
power, and remains unalterable amidst every change. Error, always 
fickle and fugitive, varies with times, customs, and places; by the at- 
traction of novelty, she may always seduce mankind ; but the lover of 
trath will abide by the things which he has learned, and will be satisfied 
with repeating what cannot be improved.” 

[tis obvious that the author does not copy from f.a Rochefoucault, 
Vauvenargue, Rousseau, nor any of the most vaunted moralists of his 
nation. We are glad to see so much original genius employed in the 
ciscussion of moral principle: a subject, which, after having been un- 
dermined by superstition, has been openly attacked by infidelity. This 
brief manual well deserves the attention of every class, which adheres 
tothe cause of genuine virtue, and regards purity of manners as con- 


sututing the support of salutary laws, and the stability of just govern- 
ment, 
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Art. XXI. GERMAN LITERATURE. 


AMONG the venerable names which, in our first Number, we had the 

_ pleasure to enumerate, as eminent for the zeal and the talents with 
which they opposed the progress of infidelity in Germany, that of the 
Rev. Gottlob Christian Storr, D.D., claimed a distinguished place.* We 
‘am, with the most sensible regret, that at the very time when we 
Were rendering that tribute to his merits, the world and the church of 
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Christ were deprived of his invaluable services, To onr concer forty 
genera) loss, we have the aggravation of disappointment on our own gy. 
count, and on that of our readers; as we had encouragement to 

for his correspondence in aid of the Eclectic Review, in addition to thar 
of other respectable writers in several countries of Europe. 

‘The only compensation it is now in our power to supply to the publi 
is to colect trom various accounts, with which we have been favoung, 
such a sketch of his life and character as may suit the nature and th 
limits of our work. 

G. C. Storr was born Sept. 10, 1746, at Stuttgardt, where his exe. 
Jent father was Rector of the Cathedral. He was educated in the know. 
ledge of the Gospel, and in habits of serious piety: and he discovered, 
ata very early «ge, not only uncommon natural capacity, but likewises 
remarkable attention to important points of instruction, and greater 
derness of conscience. His father cultivated his rising talents with th 
miost assiduous care, and was assisted in bringing them to maturity by 
the most skilful tutors of that vicinity. When sixteen years of age, 6. 
C. Storr removed to the university of T. bingen, whence the celebrated 
James Andrei, Osiander, Wolfgang Jiger, Christian Eberhard Weise 
mann, Pfaff, Bilsinger, and Canz Benge}, formerly derived their literry 
attainments; and where, at present, the learned professors Schnurr, 

‘att, Siskind, and others, contribute their aid to the mutual advance 
ment of science, virtue, and piety. The former of these eminent men, 
who is the professor of oriental laneuages in that university, was wel 
qualified, by a permanent intimacy with the subject of this memoir, t 
appreciate his character; and since Dr. Storr’s decease, he has delineated 
it ina manner equally faithful and instructive. We insert, in this place, 
ati extract trom his statement, that our readers may judge of those me- 
rits by which Dr. Storr acquired the respect and affection of his conten 
poraries in the various stages of his life. 

‘* Storr was not ouly bimself a firm believer in the Scriptures as a di- 
vine revelation, acknowledging and adoring Christ as his Lord and his 
God ; but he was an open and zealous defender of the Gospel, as tha 
Which he consider.d ot the mest sacred importance. His mode of edv- 
cation from infancy, doubtless laid the foundation of his religious sent- 
ments; but his taith was far from being merely systematical, and from 
being blindly adopted on the authority of others. During his youth, 
conscientiously examined the evidences of religion; and he carefull 
pursued the same impartial investigation in his riper years. Noned 
the objections that have been made against christianity escaped his atten 
tion; for he was thoroughly versed in the state of modern Jiteraturt 
While, however, his own conviction of the truth remained firm 3! 
rock, he treated opponents with an exemplary degree of moderatiot, 
forbearance, and meckness. Though he naturally possessed great vit 
city, and the most prompt and profound sensibility, yet his temper, evt® 
frum a very early period, was brought under such complete regulation, 
that none but his most intimate connexions, and closest observers, and 
that very seldom, could perceive its distinct prevalence. Far from a 
miitting a bias to censoriousness or obstinacy, he was ever ready to ren 
der justice to the talen’s of others, even while patiently enduring &* 
tradiction from them. ‘Phe union of such candour and modesty, wit 
a zen: ors of Mind, so eminent, afforded a pattern too Fae 
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wbe found. His whole conduct breathed benevolence and tenderness ; 
his conversation and manners were adorned by an invariable spirit of 
meekness ; and he was endowed with a refined sense of propriety and 
decomm. While he was kind to all, he was peculiarly cheerful in 
company with his intimate friends, to whom, and, indeed, to all who 
knew him, his memory will long be endeared.” 

Another of his friends applies to him the beautifal couplet with which 


Pope introduced his epitaph on Gay : 


‘Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child.’ 


The course of his academical studies rendered equal satisfaction to 
his tutors, and honour to himself. On taking bis degree as A. M. he 
composed a treatise, intided, Dissertatio de Physicd ad majorem simpli- 
citalem reducendé. On quitting the University, he published this dis- 
srtation, with another on the /njluence of Revelation on Philosophy. 

In 1700, and the two following years, he made a literary tour 
through several parts of Germany, Holland, France, and England; and 
his residence was chictly at London and at Oxtord. ‘Lhe stores which 
he had already acquired, of historical, philological, mathematical, and 
philosophical knowledge, enabled him to improve the objects of his at- 
tention during this journey, to the most extensive and durable utility, 

Being appointed professor extraordinary of Philosophy, at Tr bingen, 
in 4775, he entered on that office by presenting a Latin disse rtation, and 
ay oration founded on a celebrated maxim of Lord Bacon, which was 

dmirably adapted to the times and manners: Levis gustus in Philoso- 
phid movere jortasse ad Atheismum, sed pleniores haustes ad religionem 
reducere. $0 1777, he was nominated professor extraordinary ot Divie 
my, and took his degree as doctor, He was also-soon atterwards cho- 
en superintendant, and one of the four principal ministers of the Ca- 
thedra! in the same city, where, in 1786, he became protessor @ ordi- 
nary ot Divinity, and Inspector of the ‘Theological Sennuary. He filled 
these othces with so much credit to himself, and so much advantage to 
others, that the respectability he acquired induced the Liector of Wurtem- 
berg to promote hiyn to be his first chaplain, and a member of the consis- 
iory. ‘Lhe se honourable appointments he retained, till he was called to 
a higher and better world, 18 January 1805, in the 58th year of his age, 

Dr. Storr made it his chief business, in whatever situation of lite, to 
search the Scriptures ; and from that pure source, to abstract a doctrinal 
system, that should be disencumbered of technical phraseology and 
scholastic adulteration. No man was more free trom worldly preyudice 
orinilvence, nor possessed superior qualifications for success ip dis pur 

wt. He was intimately acquainted with orienial literature, and with 
Jewish and Christian antiquities. His firm belief, and profound venera- 
lon ot the Scriptures, as a divine revelation, excited hin to a diligence 
did a perseverance, in researches necessary to their elucidation, meom- 
Parably wreater than we can reasonably expect from the most curious or 
migen OUs Ss eptical inquirer, 

To academical instruction, his talents were peculiarly adapted. His 
natural cenius, the vast extent and variety of his learning, the remark- 
ake tenaciousness of his memory, his readiness at comprehensive arrange- 
meat, aud his accuracy in forming and defining his ideas, rendered his 
Z23 lectures 
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Jectures singularly acceptable and usefal. As a scientific divine, hews 
admirably fitted to withstand the frivolous spirit of innovation, $0 gq, 
spicuous in the modern divinity that is widely diffused over the conti 
of Etrope. Humble as he was, he felt it his duty firmly to oppog , 
fascinating system, which was but too well calculated to subvert p. 
ceived opinions, without being capable of substituting for them any thy 
were solid, or even harmless. 

Dr. Storr wrote with a remarkable fullness, richness, and i 
of matter, that did not invite a cursory perusal, but required deep my. 
ditation and study. Hence various reviewers, and even Michaelis, com. 
plained, that his writings were overcharged with ideas, and in cong. 
quence heavy and obscure. He was not indifferent to this censure ; by 
he could not adopt a style that would have altogether suited comme 
readers. To hisown mind all was clear ; but even his modesty deterred 
him from using a more copious and periphrastical mode of expression, 
In public, notwithstanding, his discourses, though equally solid and 
fined, were so explicit, that they became perfectly plain, and universally 
intelligible. 

He published more than fifty larger or smaller works. Among thes 
were numerous dissertations on detached parts of the sacred Scriptures; 
a Defence of the Apocalypse ; a work illustrating the leading objects of 
the Gospel, and the Episiles, of St. John; and a Commentary on th 
Epistle tothe Hebrews. His last publication, Doctrine Christiane par 
theoretica a sacris Litterts repetita, contains a kind of public confession 
of his faith; in which he so openly opposes the fashionable system, thet 
it must naturally excite a host of assailants. ‘The whole of his labours 
were adapted to enhance the Scriptures in the estimation of his reader; 
and in addition to the various talents which we have attributed to the av- 
thor, they manifest a peculiar capacity of improving circumstances, and 
remarks, which might in themselves appear insignificant, for the confirm 
ation and completion of the grand mass of evidence adduced in favour 
of revealed truth. 

In short, ditferent as are the views in which Christianity may be, and 
has been considered, especially in the present age; we apprehend tha 
every impartial and competent critic will allow, that there have been 
few divines equally qualitied with Dr. Storr for the maintenance and a¢- 
vancement of its most important interests. Equally unanimous will & 
the testimony of all who privately knew him, to the amiableness and ¢1- 
cellence of his moral character. May his example in each respect excite 
our gratitude to the Divine Providence which raised him up to ® 
much eminence and uscfulne ss; and our due emulation to imitate bs 
conduct according to the sphere that every one has to fill in life. 
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ally published various critical observations on the books of the Old Tes- 
tment; and has given some excellent specimens of translation from his 
own hand, which sufficiently show how deservedly he held the place of 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Upsal. Having 
been released from that laborious office, he perseveres in his favourite 
studies, and the results of his investigations are still received with gra- 
titude by the public. 

In the work before us, he gives his reasons for those amendments 
which he thought proper to recommend in the translation of the Gospel 
of St, Matthew ; and while we admire his indefatigable and profound 
research, we are highly gratified to meet with nothing of that party- 
zeal, with which works of eminent divines too frequently abound. The 
chief cbject of this author is evidently the attainment of truth. Of his 
manner of writing, our readers may judge for themselves from the ren- 
dered extracts : . 

‘BiChos ryerecews (ch. i. v. 1.) is, in the old translation. not well ren- 
dered by the book of the generation of Jesus Christ; for neither did 
eur Saviour derive his birth from Joseph, the husband of Mary, nor can 
it be admitted, that the Evangelist should have made use of a super- 
scription, which only relates to the first 15 verses of the first chapter, 
without respect to the other contents of the book. Not much better 
have some recent philologists, and among them Dr. RosenMvuLxeRr, in 
his Scholia in N. T. and Professor Scuitgusner, in his Lexicon Greco 
Latinum, explained these words by genealogy; as the Swedish transla- 
tion, printed 1780, also, has it. When these philologists, without re- 
gard to the Hebrew language, follow the etymology of the Greek word 
ymois, they discover less knowledge of the subject than our Cexsius, 
who, ina dissertation De Hebraismis Nov. Test., published at Upsal, 
1725, justly observes, that €i@aos yevecerws is a Greek translation of the 
Hebrew NYT ADD, taken from the Septuagint, and that yveois, Com 
pared with ny, signifies not only origo prosapia, but also res per 
totum vitee curriculum gesta@. To give fuller information, that learned 
autuor ought to have added, that the origin of this double signification 
of the word is derived from the ancient custom of beginning memoirs of 
the lives of individuals with their pedigree ; whence both 1 the He- 
brew term, and the corresponding Syriac word, came to signify family, 
origin, and the occurrences of life. That the Hellenistic Jews used the 
word yeeris in the same extensive sense, is clear from Gen. vi. v. 9. 
Xxvii. v. 2. where the LXX. call the lives of Noah and Jacob yevecus. 
On these considerations I do not hesitate to assert, that the same sense 
must be given te this word in St. Matthew's superscription: which I 
therefore translate, This is an account of the Life of Jesus Christ the 
Son of David, the Son of Abraham, 

“Ib. v. 16. ‘Oareyouerrs xpisos is not so well expressed by the old 
translation, who is called Christ, as by the new version, who is Christ ; 
for we find the verbs "WON and NW also used in a similar manner in the 
Hebrew. Is. iv. 3. lviii. 13, &c. Jesus was truly Messiah, which in 
Greek is Christ, but he was not called so by the Jews. I therefore 
translate it, ‘* of whom (i.e. Mary) was born Jesus, who is Christ.” 

Chap. v.13. Ye are the salt of the earth—is an oriental figurative phrase, 
not common among Europeans. Dr. Rosenmiller, in order to explain it, 
gdicrves in his Scholia, that precipua vis talis est adyersus putredinem, 
Zia as 
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as if the force of the metaphor consisted in the power of salt y 
paiabetee from putrefaction: but, it is one thing to preserve manking 
from vice and wickedness, and another to incule ate wisdom and Vir tye 
and as our Saviour apparently meant to express the latter idea, why shoul 
= use the metaphor in the former sense? In order to understand they 

ords of Christ, we must recur to the times in which he spoke. S. 
pour was, in antiquity, a2 metaphor of wisdom and virtue, and insig. 
dity, ot folly and vice. ‘Thus in Job vi. 6. folly is represented ung 
the image of nauseous or insipid food, and wisdom under that ¢ 
taste or tlavour; and a woman without virtue is by Solomon called , 
woman without taste YW. Prov. xi. 22, ‘The same simile is used by 
the Arabian poets, who have extended the signification still more, so as to 
denote sana ct sapida sententa. Even the Romans derived sap enta 
from sapor ; and by insipidus et imsulsus, described a foolish and vicioy 
mian. And under one and the same word (wpa), the ideas of une 
vowry and foolish were comprehended in the Greek. By a proper atten. 
tion to these circumstances, we may discover the real force and beauty of 
the comparison. As salt gives an agreeable rvelisn to tnsip:d and eva 
ed roust ns fond, so s: houbd you incule ute wisdom and virlue on a thought. 
less and deprav ed world ; but if the salt has lost tts favour, 
then any th ne be season al with it. 









how car 
[t 1s fit only to be sab away, Se, 

I have been surprised not to find this fine simile illustrated by any of 
our philologists: they have rather obscured it by the improper sens 
they have given to the words ev tiv aiscInoevas; This, even Mr. 
Sck/eusner has blindly followed in his new Lexicon Gr. Lat. Where he 
thus translates them, quomodo sa/sedinem recuperalit ? 
has as little co somata with the following answer of Christ, as that 2 
the old Swedish translation from the } ulaut — herewith shall we ther 
salt? ‘here is a great difierence between these two questions : How 
mall « a in Hen minister of the Gospe! recover his virtue 2 and, How shall 
aminister, without possessing re. igion or virtue himself, inculcate it 8 
eters? The answer of C ‘hrist, “ that s. ilt, which has lost its savout, 
food for ating but to be cast out,” presupposes the /after, but not the 
former question, and proves clearly the meaning of the words, » 1 
@\icdncr rat, can benoother than, How can any thing te seasoned witht’ 
As to the oma OQiedncere:, it is remarkable, that in the Jxx version ot 
the Old Test. this verb never eccurs in the meaning of givirg savour t 
ea/t, but is always used of such things as were sprinkle d with salt, See 
Levit. it. 13. Evekiel xvi. 4. and on these grounds [ think I may safely 
propose the following translation: You are the salt of the earth ; butt 
the salt lose tts cn sav st how can we salt with it? It is then Jn 
jor morRIenc, {srg > he Cus ea a rnd trodden under foot hy men. 

ee “wr as the podoomnp and be auty of this oriental metaphor cannot be 
justly appreciated by all readers, | think that the following explanation 
ought to be added in an ote : You are the men, whose — 7 is to incar 
cate piety and virtue in the hearts of the heople. 


tlrose virines yourselves, wlhochk you set forth unto others, and Leing aut 
: ; ; ” 
atly zealous in your calling, you are useless and despicable teachers. 
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Ant. XXHI. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


09 Gentlemen and Publishers who have works in the press, will oblige the 
* Conductors of the EcLectic REVIEW, by sending information (post paid ) 
ef the subject , extent, and probable price, of suck works; which they mey 
depend on betng communicated to the public, ifeonsistent with our plan. 

A Correspondence has been opened with tarivas parts of the United Kingdom, 
for the purpose of procuring interesting Literary intelligence, on the authen- 
‘ticity ¢ of & hich the public may depend. 

THE British and Foreign Bible So- Jators of the Manks Bible, has saleaet 
ciety has lately received a valuable ac- and is printing @ Triglott Dictionary of 
cession to ats Collection ot Copies and the Gaclic language as spoken in Man, 
Versions of the Scriptures, by the fole Scotland, and Ireland, together with 


lowing donations, vizs the English. 

1. the very first Icelandick Bible Mr. Nicholas Salmon, author of Stem- 
re in 1584. mata Latuutatis, proposes to publish by 

. Biblia Polonica, 1632. subscription, Lyvestigatious on dhe ore 

5. Biblia Hungarica, 1751. gin ot French Particles, similar in plan 

4. New Testament in the Greenland and design to the Diversions of Purley. 
Janguage, 1799. It isentiled, APXAL, on les Silves de 

5. The Plantin edition of the Hebrew Southill, and will be printed in French 
Bible, Xc. 1584. and English on opposite pages. 

6. An elegant folio Greek Testament A Series of Aphorisms, translated 
from Stephens’s edition, 1601. from the Arabic, with a Commentary, 

7. Foster's Hebrew Bible, without illustrated with notes by the translater, 
pouts, in 4 vols, 4to., 1750, is In the press, 

Forthe four first of these works, the ‘the Rev. H. Boyd, translator of 


Society is indebted to Ernst Frede- Dante, has nearly ready for publication 
rick Woltt, Esq. ; and for the three last the Woodiman’s Tales and other Poems. 
to Granville Sharp, Esq. From each He has also made considerable progress 
of these gentlemen the Society has be- in a translation of the select Tragedies 
fore received donations of a similar de- of Aifiero, 


scription, of which a particular cuume- \ir. Dubost, author of the Merchants’ 
ration may be seen im the printed An- Apssisiant, will shortly publish Come 
bual Report. mercial Arithmetic, adapted to the prac- 


Mr. Playfair will shortly publish a tice of mercantile operations, and ine 
new edition of Smith’s Enquiry into the tended to serve as an introduction te 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of the Elements of Commerce, a work 
Nations, with Notes and supplementary which he has in the press, being a gene- 
Chapters. ral ‘Treatise on the Monies, Weights, 

‘tbe author of the Tour in Zealand is and Measures, of every toreign Country 
preparing a work on Danish Biography, and Commercial Piace, compared with 
under the title of Good and Great Deeds those of England, 


of Dunes, Norwegians, and Holstenians, Mr. John skill, purveyor gencral to 
telected by Ove Malling, and now first the Prince of Wales, is preparing for 
tronsiated into the Fnglish language. the press, A System of Domestic Cook- 


Mr. Irving, author of the Lives of ery, adapted us well to the refined taste 
the Scottish Poets, lately published, is of the epicure, as the sunple wishes of 
engaged in prepering for the press, Me- rural life. Tt will be in one volume 4to. 
moirs of the Late and Writings ot George Mr. Nicholson, ot Ludlow, wall short- 
Buchanan. lv publish a new System of Stenography, 

Mr. Cottle is engaged in writing an included in a single page, and said to 
Heroic Poem on the Subjngation of comprehend uncommon lineality, legi- 
Waies, by Edward 1. entitled the Fall bility, simplicity, and shortness, 
of Cambria. A new and improved edition, in 4to., 

Dr. Kinglake intends to publish an considerably enlarged, of Motherby’s 
extensive variety of additional cases in Medical Dic tionary is now in the press. 
further proof of the salutary efficacy of A new and uniform edition of the 
the retrigerant treatment ef Goat, with works of the late Richard Graves, of 
iNusieatewe annotations and remarks on Claverton, author of the Spiritual Quix- 
the present and future prospects of the ote, is preparing for publication. 
practice, Lo be published by subsersption, for 

Lue Rev. Dr. Kelly, one of the trans- the benefit of a fatherless clild (a ce- 
: scendaut 
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scendant of Sir M. Hale), in one volume 
Svo., An interesting Compendium, ta- 
ken from the Family Expositor of Dr. 
Doddridge ; containing explanations of 
the concluding part of the History of our 
Blessed Saviour, and a Harmony of the 
Evangelists, with a paraphrase and notes 
from the same: selected by Mrs, Portia 
Young. 

Mr. Kelly, author of a Practical In- 
troduction to Spherics and Nautical Phi- 
bosophy, &c. intends publishing by sub- 
seription, a work founded on the Ham- 
burgh Contorist, by Kruse, modernized 
and adapted to the English Standard ; it 
is to be entitled, the Universal Cambist, 
or a complete System of Exchanges, in- 
cluding the monies, coins, weights and 
measures of all the trading nations and 
their colonies. 

The following Works are erpected to 
eppear shortly: 

A Treatise on the Essential Qualities 
ef Wool, and the Objects to be attend- 
ed to by the Grower, for the Improve- 
ment of the British Fleece. The author 
is an eminent wool-stapler, whose expe- 
rience enables him to afford much valu- 
able information on thisimportant subject 

A translation of MM. Humboldt and 
Boupland’s Travels in South America. 

A Catalogue of Books on Agriculture 
and Kural Economy, including sundry 
authors on Political Economy, and the 
Arts, more nomediately relating to the 
conduct of rural affairs. 

A new edition of Mr Marshall’s Ru- 
ral Economy of the West of England, 
with many considerable additions, 

A Letter from the Bishop of St. Asaph 
to Edward King, Esq. on Virgil's ‘Two 
Seasons of Honey, and his Season of 
sowing Wheat, with a new and compen- 
drous method of investigating the risings 
and settings of the fixed stars. 

A new edition of Statius, under the 
superintendance of Mr. Muttord. 

A Collecuon of Sonnets, by Mr. Ca- 
pel Loti. 

Phe British 
Epigrams. 

Ihe new edition of Dr. Watkin’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

A second edition of Sacred History, 
by the late Miss H. Neale. 

The 4th edition, enlarged and im- 
proved, of a plain and casy Introduc- 
tron to Gardening ; by C. Marshall, Vicur 
of Brixworth, 12mo., 5s. 

Mr. Cooke's Life of Samuel Foote, 
Esq. drawn up from orginal materials, 
and the recollection of the author, who 
was Foote'’s timate Friead. 


Martial, a of 


selection 
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A new edition of Lord Teisnmo 
Life of Sir W. Jones. — 


The 4th vol. of Marshall's Life of 


Washington. 
AMERICA, 

Mr. R. Snowden 1s about to pnblish g 
History of this Continent, from the dis. 
cov eryof C olumbus to the present period, 

Mrs, Warren is engaged in a History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Termination 
of the revolutionary War between Great 
Britain and the American States, inter. 
spersed with bicgraphical, political, and 
moral observations. 

Dr. Miller, of New York, intends to 
publish Lectures on Thevlogy, by C 
Nisbett, D.D. late President of Dicken- 
son College, m Carlisle, Peunsylvania; 
with an Account of the Lite and Charac. 
ter of the Author. 

RUSSIA. 

Dr. Nowodworsky has published a 
Prague, in 8vo., a Catalogue of the 
Plants cultivated in the Grounds of 
Count Canal; it contains the names of 
4000 plants—2846 im the open air 
1180 mm Greenhouses or hot-houses: it 
isentitled, Elenchus Plantarum que ia 
horto Comitis Josephi Malabaila de Canal 
studio et diligentia cvluntur ac in herba 
rio vivo asserventur. 

There has been published at Peters- 
burg, the Voyage of Capt. Sarytschew 
to the north east of Siberia, in the Fro 
zen Sea, and the Eastern Ocean, made 
during the course of eight years (1785— 

1742) by the geographical and astrone 
mical expedition under Capt. Billings. 
2 vols. 4to,, with plates, and an Atlas in 
tol. M.Sauer, Secretary to Capt. Billings, 
had previousty published an account of 
this Voyage, but did not possess the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by Capt. Sarytschew. 
The preface of this work, alter enume- 
rating the voyages of discovery under- 
taken by the Russians to obtam a com- 
plete knowledge of the Frozen Sea and 
Eastern Ocean, states, that the Adm- 
salty College ot Petersburg has appomi- 
ed a committee, of which Vice-Admiral 
Schischkoro 1s president, to arrange all 
the journals and charts of the various 
voyages made by the different captaias 
af vessels employed in that service for 
the purpose of their publication. 

GERMANY. 

M. Goeschen has published at Leipzic 
his expected performance, entitled, Ho- 
meri et Homeridarum opera et reliquis, 
e1 recensione F, A. Wolfi. Vol. 1. 80. 
This caretully-executed edition 1s print- 
ed with new types, and ornamented by 
heads of Homer, Achilles, and Liector, 
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designed and engraved by Schnorr and 
Rosmeler. It is also published under 
the title of Homerit Ilias. Ex veterum 
criticorum notationibus optimorumque ex- 
emplarium fide novis curis recensita. Pars 
jet Il. The first volume of the large 
edition in folio is expected to appear 
shortly. 

MM. de Reimers and F, Murhard 
have commenced a work, entitled, Com 
stantinople and Petersburg, intended 
to convey more exact ideas of the two 
nauons, of which these cities are the 
eepitals, by Comparison with each other, 

Baron Juseph de Hormaye® has com- 
menced Critical and Diplomatic Memoirs 
of the Tyrol durmg the middle ages, 
coutaining an handred unpublished do- 
cuments, ( Aritisch -diplomatische Bei- 
trage sur Geschichte Tirols. ) 

At Vienna has appeared a work, en- 
titled, A Commercial View of Austria 
for the 19th Century. The author pro- 
poses the establishment of three compa- 
nies to carry on the whole commerce of 
the Austrian Monarchy, under the aus- 
pices of the government. 

M. Raswe Nyerup’s Historical and 
Statistical Picture of Denmark and Nor- 
way, has been translated into German 
by M. 1. Gardthausent, aud published 
at Altona. 

M. F. Schmidt has translated from the 
Russian, the Historical Picture of Geor- 
gia, or Gressia, considered in its politi. 
cal, religious, and literary relations ; it 
is accompanied by explanatory notes. 

M. Schlichtegroll has published the 
first part of the German Necrology for 
1799, 

M. G. Goede has published at Dres- 
den a work entitled, England, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland, Memoranda made 
during a tour in the years 1802 and 1803, 
This work is not limited to a mere jour- 
nal of the author’s tour, but presents a 
philosophical detail of the countries men- 
tioned in the tithe, and the results of 
his observations, 

A Military Journal, entitled Mars, 
has appeared at Berlin, composed of 
Essays relative to the art and history of 
war, biographical sketches of command- 
ers, notices, &C, 

M. F. H. Dieterich has published at 
Berlin, Der Wintergaertner. The Win- 
ter-Garduer, or methods of raising or- 
namental flowers and plants in rooms and 
cellars, without glass frames, or bell- 
glasses. He indicates those plants most 
proper for the purpose, the degree of 
heat necessary, and the requisite prepa- 
fation of the mould, &c 
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At Berlin, M. C. Knape has com. 
menced Critical Annals of Public Medi- 
cine during the 18th ceutury. 

M. T. A. Raland has. published at 
Wartzburgh, Medico-Psychological Ob- 
servations on Disorders of the Mind, and 
on the L[niluence of the Mind on the 
Body. 

M. E. Bartels has published at Hano- 
ver, The Principles of a New Theory of 
Chemistry and Physic (Grundlinien 
einer neuen Theorie der Chimie und Phy- 
sik,) in which he endeavours to unite 
the theories of the two sciences, To 
which end he undertakes to prove, that 
light and carbon, heat and oxigen, are 
the same principles: that light is carbom 
expanded, and carbon is light condensed 
—that heat is oxigen expanded and vice 
versa. In the course of the work he 
also treats of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism. 

A Collection of Letters which passed 
between Leibnitz and several of his Cor- 
respondents, and which had not hitherte 
been given to the world, has lately been 
published at Hanover. 

M.C. Schmidt has published at Go- 
tha, Observations on Insects ( Versuche 
iiber die Insecten.) ‘They are the result 
of the author’s experience, and present 
to those who study Entomology, either 
scientifically, or for amusement only, 
new and teresting views of the science. 

HOLLAND. 

MM. Martinus Stuart and J. Kuyper 
have commenced at Amsterdam, a work 
intended to display the present state of 
mankind in the different quarters of the 
globe ; the former composes the descrip- 
tions; the latter has undertaken the mae 
nagement of the plates, which are co- 
loured. Vols. 1 and 2 are published, 
The work is intended to diffuse a more 
general knowledge of the various de- 
grees of civilization to which the race 
has attained in different places, and 
consists of such extracts of the most au- 
thentic voyages, as relate to the state of 
tribes and of individuals, These ex- 
tracts are accompanied by coloured 
prints, representing the most character- 
istic traits of the different countries, 
It commences with a description of the 
islanders of the South Sea; their confi- 
guration, stature, colour, costume, mode 
of living, manners, and customs; the 
authorities are Cooke, Forster, Ander- 
son, King, Keate, Labillardiere, Wilson, 
Vancouver, &c. The introduction with 
which the first volame opens, contains 
an Essay on the Organization of Man, 
u* compared with that of animals, ace 
e cording 
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cording to the ideas of Camper, Blu- 
menbach, Buffon, and other naturalists: 
then the genealogy ot the ditferent races 
is considered ; the adaptation of the race 
to various climates and various nutri- 
ments; the miluence of the atmosphere 
on man; and other particularities fol- 
Jow. The succeeding volames will pro- 
ceed to the mbabitents of the continents 
of the four quarters of the globe. ‘Lhe 
title of the work us, De Nensch cov als 
hey coorkompt op den bekenter Aardbol, 
"At Jietavia bas been pp ublished, a List 
of the Persons composing the Indian go- 
vernment at Batavia, with the stations 
of the servants of the Company, of the 
politics, the administration of justice, 
ecclesiastical concerns, &c. ( Nuemboek 
van den weledelen Heeren der hoge Indi- 
ensche Regeering, ens.) This Annual e- 
gister commences with a list of Gover- 
nors general, who have resided at Bata- 
via since 1610. Under the article Mli- 
litary Atiairs, there ts a list of the of- 
ficers of the Chinese and Mahometan 
battalions, which have beeu organized 
at Batavia. Besides an account of this 
eity, there ts also meluded the present 
State ot governments or Amboyna, 
Banda, lernate, Macassar, Java, 
tam, Cheribon, Bamermasing, 
lembang. ‘Lhe account of the 
Good Hope has heen owitt 
of the cuthen 
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Description of the Chinese Medals ig 
the Imperial Cabinet of France, ap 
companied by several Treatises relating 
to the Empire; such as, a Dissertatioy 
to prove, that the Greeks traded to Ch. 
na, and that Serica, the country of silk, 
was China; Essays on the exorbitant} 
high priced Vases still found in China, 
which the author supposes to be the ee. 
lebrated Myrhine vases of the ancients; 
on the Paper Currency of the Chinese, 
which origimated mn the 12th century of 
the Christian wra. ‘The work is priuited 
at the national press in the highest style 
of typogr“ ly, is ornamented and ji) 
lustrated by several engravings, and is 
accompanied by a map, by M. Barhié 
de Bocage, which traces the supposed 
route of a Grecian caraven to China. 

M. Fortia d’°Urban has published at 
Pars, Ancient, geographical, historical, 
and chronological Miscellanies ; with 
two maps, and a Dhissertation by M, 
Barbié du Bocage, intended as a su 
plement to the History and the Works 
of Xenophon, particularly his account 
of the retreat ot the Ten Thousand, 

M Charles Victor de Bonstettin has 
published at Geneva, a Journey en the 
Scene of the last Six Books of the 
fEneid. In addition to the classical de 
partment of this author’s travels, which 
he hes executed with equal credit to 
himseit, and satisfaction to bis reader, be 
treats on the causes of the present depor 
pulation of the Campana of Rome ; hede- 
scribes its agriculture ; notices the diffe- 
rent races of animals in’ Ltaly ; shews 
hutimate onion of agriculture with 
the manners of a people, and explains 
the connexion between agriculture, mane 
ners, and religion, among the ancrent 
Romans. Having hinied at the voleame 
soilot the Campana, and the evident 
appearances of Craters, he turns his at 
tention tothe Liber, and endeavours 
prove that Latium bus been a guit of 
the sea, The picture of the depopula 
tion of the Campana is sketched with 
energy and with truth; its causes aré 
ported out with great sagacity, and the 
appheation of those remedies, which are 
adapted to the removal of this terrible 
scourge, is stated to be extn mely diff- 
cult, without absolutely impos: 
sible. 

M.S. Seriey 
of Cahors, lias published i. 
UHisteire de Por Ac. Elements 
of the Hist ory of Portugal, developing 
the causes of the rise and decline of the 
Portuevese, the laws, 
revolutions of the 
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hingdom, and other subjects relative to 
this History. 

At Nismes, an Abridgement of the 
Abté Ruzier's Dictionary of Agriculture 
and Roral Economy has appeared, The 
wtention of the editor in this undertak- 
ing he thus explains : “ This Dictionary 
js now divested of the knowledge not 
absolutely necessary to the agricullurist. 
He who bas to superintend the labours of 
the teld, bas no need of a dicbonary of 
physic, of medicine, of chemistry.—The 
many, wish only for what ts of real ut- 
lity 5 and we find with satisfuction, that 
we can reduce the bulk and price of this 
voluminous work, without suppressing a 
single word relative to agriculture.” lt 
forms @ vols. 4to., price Zz francs. 

M. Mouton-Fontenille, member of se- 
veral literary and agricultural societies, 
has published a System of Plants, con- 
taining the clesses, orders, genera, spe- 
cies, natural and essential characters of 
the genera; the characteristic appella- 
tons of the species; references to the 
best designs hitherto published ; the cli- 
mate and original situation; time” of 
flowering ; properties and uses of plants, 
both m rural economy and medicine, 
extracted and translafed trom the works 
of Linneus. Jt is accoimpamed by ta- 
bles, which facilitate the references to 
the various parts of the system. After 
the Cryptogaima, the author gives an 
explanatory scheme of the natural orders 
of Linnaus, the natural method of Jus- 
sieu, aud the system ot Ludwig. In 
the alphabetical table of authors cited in 
the work, he criticises with severe ime 
partiality their various productions. 

An Historical Essay on the Commerce 
and Navigation of the Black Sea, with 
au account of a voyage undertaken to 
establish a commercial and maritime cor- 
respondence between the ports of the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, hes 
been published in 1 volume 8vo., with a 
map. The liberty of trading in the 
Black Sea was granted by Turkey to 
Russia at the treaty of Keinardgy, sigu- 
edin 1774, aud to Austria, to France, 
sud toother powers, at subsequent times ; 
but, says the author of this work, nie 
siead of being a benefit, Uns commerce 
las occasjoned losses to the proprictors, 
both of ships and their cargoes; and 
those werchants, who would underteke 
the same euterprizes, would be exposed 
to the same hazard, by reason of thei 
Seficiens y in those neutieal and commier- 
Cial ideas which, although necessary in 
every department of trode, are yel un- 
kuows ia this ne wiy-opeucd trathe. To 
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obviate this difficulty, the author has 
united in his work aif that necessary in~ 
formation on the subject, which he was 
able to obtain durmg his travels in 
Rassia and Poland, sod in the course of 
his ventures m the ports and the pro- 
vinces ef those two states. To a suc. 
cinct table of his operations, he has add- 
ed an account of those political events, 
which have affected this commerce, a 
collection of observations on the navigna.e 
tion of the Black Sea, and a chart for 
the better explanauon of the Russian 
commerce. 

M. Jj. N. Berthe, Professor of Medi-« 
cine ut the institution of Montpellier, 
has published a Historical Essay on the 
Disorder, which was prevalent in Anda- 
lusia in 1800. He discusses at length 
the history of the disorder, and of the 
treatment adopted, This work is regard- 
ed on the Continent as the best which 
has appeared on the subject, and is the 
report of the medical deputation sent 
mto Spain by the French government 
for the express purpose of studying the 
disorder. 

M. J. J. la Billardicre, known as the 
editor of the Account of the Voyage 
mude in search of La Perouse, and whe 
uccompanted the expedition fitted out 
for that perpose, has published at Paris 
the commencement of a Botanical work, 
intended to comprehend those plants, 
which he discovered in the islands of 
New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. 
Four Fasiculi, already published, con- 
tain 40 specimens with their descriptions. 
The work is in Latin, tts tithe, Nove 
Hollendia plantarun specimen, auctore 
J. J. la Biliardiere, wmstituti nationalis 
focto, 

M. Humboldt is engaged on four im- 
portant works: 1. A Physical Descrip- 
tion of the Equinoxtal Reuions: @ A 
Viera of the same: 5. Astranomical Ob- 
servations and Measurements made du- 
ring his Travels between the Tropics: 
and, 4. conjoimtly with M. G. Lussac, 
sowe Treatises on Eudiometry, aud the 
Constitution of the Atmosphere. 

SPAIN, 

Don Pablo Vedro de Astarloa has 
published at Madrid, An Apology for 
the Basque lnuguege, or a cetical and 
philosophical essay on its perfection and 
antiquity, in which it exceeds all others, 
(Apviogia de la Bascongada, o Eusayo 
criticu-filoseftco de su perfeccion y anti- 
gredud sobre todas las qué se conocen. ) 
The Busque languaye is stil spoken 
im sewers! parts ot Navarre, and in the 
proviuets of Biscay, Guipusvety Alaba, 
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and Labort. The present work is more 
particularly directed against Don Joa- 
quim de Tragia, author of a Geographi- 
co-Historical Dictionary of Spain, in 
which work he proposed several doubts 
as to the copiousness, and antiquity of 
thistongue. The author of the present 
work endeavours to prove, that it 1s the 
vriginal language of the country, and not 
mitroduced by any nation which has 
made mroads into Spain since tts first 
being peopled: he is not only of a 
Basque famuy, but possesses those ta- 
Jents and knowledge necessary tor these 
kind of researches. This work, which 
hus attracted the notice of the Spanish 
literati, will be followed by several 
ethers connected with the same subject. 

A work has been published in Spain, 
with the approbation of the Inquisition, 
eutitled, The Oracle of Philosophers 
(Voltaire) attacked and confuted from 
bis own writings, 3 vols, 4to. 

ITALY. 

Calendario ¢ Notiziario della Corte, per 
P anno bissestile, 1804. The Court Ca- 
Jendar is republished at Naples. This 
work, which had been interrupted du- 
ring several years on account of the 
war, the absence of the court, and other 
Circumstances, is how recommenced ina 
Rew torm, and with considerable addi- 
tions, tis divided into four sections, 
consisting of, 1. the court; 2. the civil; 
3. the military; and, 4. the ecclesiasti- 
cal, departments of the government. Un- 
der the second section are comprised, 
bistoricel accounts of the origin and 
fulictuons of the various colleges, tribue 
nals, commanderics, jurisdictions, coun- 
ceils, &c. forthe management of the ree 
venues, the police, the mints, charitable 
mistitutions, and commerce. Among the 
various establishments for the advance- 
ment of the sciences, the arts, and 
education, are the tollowing: The Soe 
erety for the regulation of the Collection 
of Statues, Marbles, Antique Pavements, 
and other valuable remains of anuquity, 
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in the Royal Museum; the Academy of 
Design; the School of Perspective; the 
Astronomical Institution; the Milj 
Academy, &c. The work is 
nied by a Statistic Table, by which 
it appears, that the population of hi 
Neapolitan majesty’s dominions, includ 
ing Sicily, amounts to 6,619,038 p 
of which Sicily contains 1,655,536, 

Sig. Guiseppe Tortosa has published, 
work on the subject of Medicine and 
Surgery as relative to legal decisions, 
(Istituzioni de medicina foreuse), He 
concludes his work by advice to phy. 
sicians relative to the mode of proceeds 
ing in legal cases. 

TURKEY. 

Hossein ben Ahmed,known by the name 
acini <adéh,composed in 1754, a commen. 
taryon the Arabic Grammar, entitled Ce 
plaah, which was printed at Constanti- 
nople in 1785. He has now publisheda 
Grammatical Commentary on a work, 
entitled Resalah, composed by the Sheik 
Mohammed de Barecu. Every word is 
accompanied by an explanation, The 
print is clear, the characters small, neat, 
and distinct, and the paper very white, 
so that the whole presents a specimen of 
typography very honourable to the Turk- 
ish press at Scudari. The imprint of the 
work is thus: ‘The printing of this 
work was finished at the newly establish 
ed printing office in the town of Seu 
dari, by Abd Al Rahman al Moderrtis, 
appointed director of the institution by 
the authority of the High Ottoman 
Porte,—in the beginning of the month 
Dschomadi, the first month of the 1218 
year of the Hegira,’”’? which answers to 
our April, 1805. 

A small Turkish and Arabic Vocabue 
lary has been printed at the Imperial 
press, under the direction of Abdar Rabe 
man Effendi; it is in rhyme, like the 
Persian Vocabulary of Schahidi, and is 
intended for those Turkish schools in 
which the Arabic language is taught; & 
is cuutled, A Wreath for Youth, 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Views of Reading Abbey, with those 
ef the Churches originaliy connected 
With it in the county of Berks; contam- 
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coataining 29 Excursion through the 
ipal parts of Derbyshire aml York- 
wire; also Essays on Painting, &c.; 
with notes; by E. W. Brayley, 14s, or 
foe paper, 1 18. 

The Art of Drawing in Perspective, 
on Mathematical Principles ; by G. 
Douglas, 8vo. @ plates, in small tolw, 9s, 

ENUCATION, 

Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of 
Numbering made easy by means of an 
arithmetical Toy, mtended to assist Mo- 
thers and Teachers in the Instruction of 
Children; by W. Frend, Esq. 7s. Gd. 

Outlines of a Plan of Instruction 
adapted to the various purposes of ac- 
uve lite, 2s. 

HISTORY, 

The History of Egypt, from the ear- 
liest accounts of that country tll the ex- 
pulsion of the French trom Alexandria, 
m 1801; by J. Walson, D. D, 3 vols. 
il. 4s. 

Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, of the Mahrattas, and of the 
English concerns in) Hindostan trom 
1699; by R. Orme, Esq. F.A.S. 4to, 
il, Bs. 

LAW. 

The Eleven Reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Naval Enquiry; with notes, 
&c.; by J. i. Maxwell, 6vo. 15s. 

The Law of Charitable Uses, as laid 
duwn and digested by G. Duke, Esq. ; 
to which is added, the Law of Mort- 
main. The whole continued to the pre- 
seat ume; by R. W. Bridgman, Esq. 19s. 

MEDICAL SCIFNCE. 

Tue Evidence at large, as laid before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
respecting Jenner’s Discovery of Vac- 
cme Inoculation; by Rev. G, C. Jenner, 
os, 

A Recapitulation of several Circum- 
stances and Arguments contamed in the 
Author's Outlines and Medical Remarks, 
to shew the Impropriety of considering 
Fever as arising from Contagion, &c. ; 
by T. Alder. Part I. 4to. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Process employed 
by Nature in suppressing the Hemor- 
thage trom divided and punctured Arte- 
nes; by J. F. D. Jones, M. D. 8vo. 15 
plates, 10s. 6d. 

_An Enquiry into the Nature and Ac- 
tion of Cancer, with a View to the Es- 
tablishment of a regular mode of Cure 
by natural separation; by S. Young, 
Bbq, 4s. 6d. 

A Clinical History of Diseases, Part I. 
1. Acute Rheumatism, %, Nodosity of 
the Joints ; by J. Haygarth, M. D. 5s. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 

Considerations on the best Means of 
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insuring the internal Defence of Great 
Britain ; by Capt. Barber, is. 6d. 

The Duties of Light Cavairy in the 
Field, compiled tor the Use of the Yeo- 
manry of the United Kingdom; by 
Capt. Kirke, 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIRS, 

Free Disquisitions on the Sentiments 
and Couduct requisite in a British Prince, 
in order to merit the favourable opinioa 
of the public ; by J. Andrews, LL.D. 5s, 

Typographical Marks used in correct 
ing Proofs, explained and exemplified, 
for the Use of Authors; by C. Stower, 
Printer, 1s. 

A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, 
in a Letter to the King ; by Charles Earl 
of Liverpuol, 11, 1s. 

Sketches relative to the History and 
Theory, but more especially to the Prac- 
tice, of Dancing ; by F. Pocock, ds. 

Observations on the Nature and Ten- 
dency of the Doctrine of Mr. Hume, 
concerning the relation of cause and ef- 
fect, 15. 6d. 

A Historical Account of the Black 
Empire of Hayti; comprehending a 
View of the principal Transactions of 
the Revolution of St. Domingo, with its 
ancient and modern state; by M. Rains- 
ford, Esq. 4to. 2i. 2s, 

A short Treatise on several Improve- 
ments recently made in Hot-houses; by 
J. London, 8vo, 9 plates, 12s, 

Academic Annals, published by au- 
thority of the Royal Academy ; collect- 
ed and arranged by Prince Hoare, Esq. 
dio. 5s. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Ship 
Fanny, on her Passage from Bombay 
to China, with an Account of the extra- 
ordinary preservation. of a part of her 
Crew, in a letter irom T, Page, second 
Otiicer, 1s. 

Report of the Committee of the High- 
land Society of Scotland, appointed to 
inquire into the Nature and Authente- 
city of the Poems of Ossian, drawn up 
by HI. Mackenzie, Esq. 12s. 

Morality of Fiction, or Inquiry inte 
the Tendency of Fictitious Menaines 
with Observations on some of the most 
eminent; by H. Murray, 4s. 

Essays, Biographical, Critical, and His- 
torical, illustrative of the Tatler, Spec- 
tutor, and Guardian, designed as a Cum- 
panion to those works; by Nathan 
Drake, M. D. 3 vols. 8vo. il. 4s.; large 
paper, 11. 11s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Principle of Human 
Action, being an argument in favour of 
the natural disinterestedness of th bu- 
man mind, with some remarks on the 
systems of Hartley and Helvetius, 5s. 
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An Analytical Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Taste; by R. P. Kmght, 8s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, 2t.2s, 

POETRY. 

A Poetical Epistie to the Right Hon, 
W. Put, 2s. 6d, 

rhe Progress of Refinement, an alle- 
gorical Poem, with other Poems; by 
Rev. W. Gillespie, 6s. 

Simple Poems on Simple Subjects; by 
C. Milne, 5s. 

Sonnets, and other Poems; to which 
are ackied, Lales in prose, 4s. 

POLITICS. 

Remarks on the probable Conduct of 
Russia and France towards this country ; 
also of the necessity of Great Britwia 
becommg independent of the Northern 
Powers, 4s, 6d. 

A Sketen of the present State of 
France; by an English Gentleman, who 
escaped trom Paris in May last, 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the prescut State of 
the Highlands of Scotland, with a view 
of the Causes and probable Conse- 
quences of Emigration; by the Earl of 
Selkirk, 6s. 

Examen Critique de la Revolution 
Franguise, consiterée comme Systéme 
Politique ; par M. D'Outrement, Con- 
seillier de la Grande Chambre au Par- 
lemont de Paris, liv. 1, 2. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Doctrine of the Bible, briefly 
gathered through the whole course of 
the Scripture by question and answer, 
bdited by J. T. Coulton, from an an- 


cient copy belonging to the library of : 


‘Irinity College, Cambridge, by perinis- 
ston of the Master and Fellows of that 
Society, Bro. 6s. 6d. 

Discourses ou Prophecy ; on the Mil- 
lennium : the Fall of Babylon; and on 
the second Vial now poured out on the 
Sea; by Ww. Ward, A.M. 1s 

The Victory of Truth; or, Goliah 
slain with his own sword; by T. Parish, 
Is 

A Sermon, preached at the Visitation 
ef the Rev. the Archdeacon of Norfh- 
ampton, withe parish church at Oundle, 
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on Monday, May 27, 1805; 
Rev. 8. Heyrick, M. A. Bvo, % * 

Second Thoughts on Trinity, recog, 
mended to the Right Rev. the Low 
Bisliop of Gloucester, in a Letter 4 
dressed to his Lordship ; by E. Evans, 
Bvo. is. 6d, 

A Speech delivered at the grave of 
the Rey, J. Priestley, LL.D. P.RS Bro, 
Is. 6d. 

Twenty short Discourses, adapted tp 
Village Worship, or the Devotions 
the Family ; published trom the MS 
the late Rev. B, Beddome, A. M, &, 
fine paper, 3s. 

Occasional Discourses en various Seb- 
jects, with copious Annotations; by R 
Monkhouse, D. D, 3 vols. 11. 4s. 

Encouragement to the Faithtal Mi. 
nisters of Christ, a Sermon, preached 
on occasion of the death of the Rev E. 
Middieton; by T. Davies, 1s. 

Remarks on the Duties of the Clerical 
Protession, with respect to the Cultiva 
tion of Learning; in a Charge delivered 
to the clergy of the archdeaconry of S, 
Albans, at the visitation holden June 
10, 1805; by J. H. Pott, A. M. Preben 
dary of Lincoln and Archdeacon of & 
Albans, 4to. Ys. 

Proposal of a Bible Society for distri 
buting Bibles on a new plan; by J 
Reeves, Esq, 1s. 

A Vindication of Defensive War, and 
of the Military Profession, a Sermon, 
preached before the North Woreestet 
Volunteers, on Sunday, May 12, 1805, 
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